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God knows where we can do the most good better 
than we do. Hence it is well for us to realize that 
we are just where we ought to be when we are in the 
place where God has set us. “If each drop of rain 
chose where it should fall,” says Charles Kingsley, 
“God’s showers would not fall, as they do now, on 
the evil and the good alike.” So it is that the world 
is benefited by God’s choosing the place for his indi- 
vidual workers in the world. 


Outward acts that go by the same name may be 
radically different acts in crigin and outcome. To 
most persons, every child’s cry, as well as a child’s 
every cry, isonlyacry. That which is really lan- 
guage passes for ndise. But no one can be just toa 
child who cannot distinguish the difference between 
the cries of petulance, of anger, of a hurt finger, and 
of a wounded spirit. Before a crying child is paci- 
fied, it may pass from one sort of cry to another and 
another. No observer can distinguish one of these 
from the others if he does not know how. And no 
one can know how without constant study. 


How largely are we indebted to the man who is so 
ignorant as to ask questions that never could arise to 
one leas ignorant! Many a problem has been worked 
out to grand results because of the questioning of one 
who knew too little to ask a question that a scholar 
might ask, but who knew énough to ask that which 
a scholar could not easily answer. A distinguished 
scholar declared that after circumstances had thrown 
him into close touch with the people, he learned the 
existence of many problems of which his university 


left him quite unsuspecting. Not every one could grow 
wise on the unconscious wisdom of ignorance. But 
the opportunity of such progress is open to every 
Sunday-school teacher. 


A fault and a virtue are not always different things, 
but are often the same thing in different aspects. 
Jealousy is counted a fault, and zeal is reckoned a 
virtue; yet “jealous” and “zealous” are but varied 
spellings of the same word. Jealousy is looked at as 
if it were a selfish feeling, while zeal is supposed to 
be peculiarly unselfish; but he who is unselfishly 
zealous for another’s welfare, is unselfishly jealous of 
all, that endangers that welfare. Jealousy and zeal 
are virtues when rightly directed; they are faults 
when misdirected. Exercised in our own behalf, 
they are out of place; exercised in behalf of others, 
they are exercised worthily. Those who are rightly 
zealous for us, are rightly jealous for us. We, on the 
other hand, have a right to be jealously watchful 
over the interests of those in behalf of whom we 
have a right to be zealously affected. Before we pass 
judgment on zeal or on jealousy, let us be sure of its 
cause and its direction. 


Eye-teaching is more potent than ear-teaching. 
One glimpse of a man gives an observer a better 
knowledge of his appearance than could be given by 
an hour’s verbal description of him. “The light of 
the body is the eye;” and he who would impress 
truth on the mind will do well to avail himself of 
this avenue to enlightenment. Muhammad, shrewd 
observer of his fellows as he was, illustrates this truth 
out of the sacred record when he says: “ Hearing is 
not seeing. Verily God informed Moses of his tribe’s 
worshiping a calf, yet the prophet did not throw down 
the tables. But when Moses went to his tribe, and 
saw with his eyes the calf they had made, he threw 
down the tables and broke them.” Here is a reason 
for the wise using of visible illustrations in teaching, 
—pictures, maps, blackboard designs, and other objects 
of sight. Here also is a reason for a teacher’s walk- 
ing as an example of holy living before the scholars 
whom he would impress. 


Discussions over the Bible have an interest to all 
classes in the community. Never before were such 
discussions as earnest, as intelligent, and as thorough, 
among men of the highest character and the highest 
intellectual attainments, as at the present time. And 
never before did the Bible stand as firmly as now in 
the esteem of the world’s best educated men, as a book 
above all books in its subject-matter and in its influ- 
ence, and as a book different from all other books of 
the ages in kind as well asin degree. That the Bible 
has a stronger hold on strong minds through the sift- 
ing to which its claims have been subjected in recent 
discussions, is obvious. It has been the gainer by 
attacks on it, and by their meeting. An illustration 
of this truth is furnished in the series of articles 
on the Bible prepared by Mr. Gladstone for the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, the closing 
one of which is now given in these pages. The 
best powers and the ripest thoughts of this veteran 
Christian statesman are devoted to an examination 


the best thinkers, as well as the common people, of 
the English-speaking world, give attention to what 
he has to say on this theme of surpassing importance, 
Mr. Gladstone, in this latest article, arraigns the 
champions of unbelief for their unscientific methods 
in the realm of science, and their false reasoning in 
the realm of reason; and he shows the baselessness of 
their position when they would claim superiority for 
doubt over belief, where trust isa duty. The keen- 
ness of his intellect was never shown to better ad- 
vantage than when he says: “Every man, whatever 
be his position, founds, and reasonably, nay, neces- 
sarily, founds the actions and experiences of his life 
principally upon trust. Upon trust, no doubt, which 
is both intelligent and free; but still upon trust ;” 
and again, “As to the mass of mankind, .. . reason 
teaches that the presumption is for each man in favor 
of that which he has received, until he has found 
solid cause to question it. It is doubt, and not be- 
lief, of the things received, which ought in all cases 
to be put upon its defense, and to show its creden- 
tials: credentials not necessarily in terms of demon- 
stration, but of rational likelihood. But untested 
doubt, which often makes a lodgement in our minds, 
is a dangerous and in the main an unlawful guest.” 
These articles by Mr. Gladstone are both an illustra- 
tion of the interest that attaches to an intelligent 
discussion of the merits of the Bible, and a helpful 
quickener of that interest among thoughtful people 
and in the popular mind. The entire series of articles, 
with important emendations and additions by their 
eminent author, are now to be published in book 
form by a special arrangement with Mr. Gladstone 
by the Publisher of The Sunday School Times; and 
they will be sure of a recognition in their practical 
importance by lovers of truth on every side. 





THE CLARIFIED VISION. 


Progress in life is measured by our deepening per- 
ception of the relations of life. Advance in Christian 
life ie measured by a deepening perception of our 
existing relations with Jesus. The Christian anxious 
to advance in the divine life is constantly asking, 
How can I deepen my relations with Jesus as my 
Saviour? or rather, How can I see more clearly how 
deep and vital my reletions with him already are? 
for the relation does not alter, it is the perception of 
the relation that becomes more vivid as true life 
advances. The relation between the mother and the 
little unconscious child of a few months old is the 
same relation as that which exists between her and 
her son in his mature and beautiful manhood, when 
he feels most keenly and passionately the indis- 
soluble tie which binds -him to his mother, and has 
grown to see deeply into the inexhenstible nature of 
the mutual bond. 

Holding many relations with Christ, as the mani- 
fested God, which one of them all is the deepest 
relation which the soul has with him? Which one 
is fundamental? Which one is that without which 
the others could not be? We worship him as king. 
Is it our relation as subject which is most fun- 
damental? We worship him as God. Is it our 
attitude as worshipers that is the basis of our 





of the claim of the Book of books on our confidence, 





courses had shown no cognizance, and had therefore 
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as a guide in matters of faith and of conduct; and 


union with him? We hail him Master, he calls 
us friends,—are these the aspects of our connection 
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with him which go deepest and are all-inclusive? 
Or is there @ relation which we sustain to him which, 
while inclusive of all thece and of many others, is 
still one that goes Gown more specifically into the 
conditions of our being, and allies usas no other beings 
in the universe are allied to him, and which is for 
us, human believers in him, the very fundamental 
idea of our whole connection with him? Are there 
some who shall hold a peculiar and unique relation 
with him as long as eternity shall endure, and, if so, 
off what is that relation founded? 

It is well to see the deepest relation most clearly. 
It is well to ask what are our deepest relations, and 
to concentrate our attention on them, for they are 
most vital. It is those persons who discriminate 
among the relations of life, and who give to the deep- 
est and most fundamental the greatest proportion of 
thought and attention, who seem to have adjusted 
life most truly, and who effect most by means of life. 
For this reason in our spiritual life, if we can fix once 
for all in our minds the pivotal point on which all 
turns, much is done towards organization in the inner 
life, and everything is done in the way of securing a 
true view-point. 

What, then, is that which furnishes our indis- 
soluble link with Jesus? It is, in the phrase of 
Godet, “our moral wants.” He who is not bound to 
Christ by the link of his own forgiven sin is not bound 
to him at all as toa Saviour. Possibly he may have 
other relations with him, but, as far as he and Christ 
are concerned, the fundamental bond is wanting. 
Approaching Jesus, the Son of God, from the awful, 
internal necessity of finding that One who, in all the 
universe, has the mysterious, transcendent power to 
make sin as though it were not, constitutes the deep- 
est relation of our souls to God. We may say it is 
the only needful relation; the only one that makes 
salvation possible, and full salvation is possible 


relations following this fundamental one, and from it 
springs all the glorious outflowering of the highest 
Christian life. 

When two dying men were hanging under a mid- 
night sky at noon, in the anguish of an agony that 
paled all else, and gave to the bare essentials of 
eternal life a poignant, pressing, almost lightning- 
like clearness, there was but the dependence of the for- 
given, sinful one on the forgiving, sinless One. As it 
has been said, “the more clearly any one can prove 
me to be a sinner, the more clearly he establishes my 
title to the love of God and the work of Christ.” 

Can we ever hope to fathom the wonder and the 
swéetness of a salvation that makes our degradation, 
our weakness, our bitter loss, the immortal clasp that 
clinches the soul to God? Nothing can more excite 
our wondering adoration except the converse of the 
thought—which is, that infinite, pardoning love comes 
down to meet on our lowly plane, and with “ the cords 
of love and the bands of a man” ties and fastens the 
soul to God so that no power can ever wrench it from 
a union which is as deathless as it is vital. 

The fundamental facts are Saviour-hood and sin- 
ner-hood. This deepest relation of the soul is vital 
to a true life in Christ. There may be true depend- 
ence, perhaps, without full, consciousness of that 
dependence; but it is our privilege to see with un- 
blurred vision that our greatest nearness depends on 
our fullest acceptance of pardon. 

“According to the multiplicity of relationships 
(among things), which a man can see, is he said to 
have a large understanding ; according to the subtlety, 
a fine one,” says De Quincey ; and, it might be added, 
according to the essentiality or centrality, a spiritual 
one. It is only to the clarified vision of the spirit- 
taught man that the divine truths of revelation fall 

into their real and unchanging relations, He takes 
his stand at the central point of vision, which is-God 
in Christ reconciling the world of sinners to himself. 

Among the lofty outbursts of thé hymns of eternity 
which roll out through the door opened in the apoea- 
lyptic vision, some have a familiar, home-like strain 





Ps him who redeemed us.” They are addressed to “a 


times our earthly hymns have phrased for us this 
side of heaven. We catch golden, precious words,— 
“salvation,” “redemption.” They are ascriptions to 


Lamb as it had beenslain.” They are the sweet words 
of restoration from sin, and of union with the Lamb 
through his blood. Our need of Jesus is the endless 
chain running through the measureless circle of ever- 
lasting life. This is that new-old song which only 
those who have been sinners cati sing. Infinite need 
must ever sing of infinite rescue. 
He who is consciously bound to Jesus by his own 
great spiritual needs, is the one to persuade others to 
come to him, in whom they too may find soul-peace 
and pardon. The need that sinners have for a Saviour 
is as deep as their sinfulness, and as deep as an im- 
mortal sacrifice which has no known measurement. 
“Still thy love, O Christ, arisen, 

Yearns to reach these souls in prison! 

Through al! depths of sin and loss 

Drops the plummet of thy cross ! 

Never yet abyss was found 

Deeper than the cross could sound!” 
“ Her sins which are many, are forgiven, for she loved 
much: but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little.” 

The result of coming to Jesus as sinners, and found- 
ing our entire relation to him on his power to forgive, 
has a fruitage for us as diverse from the sin which 
drives us to him as darkness is from light,—even the 
transformation of sinners into saints. Even now we 
are light in the Lord, and the hour comes swiftly 
when the darkness of sin shal] be totally and forever 
expelled from every true believer. Meanwhile, there 
is no stronger force to employ against the evil still 
within, though not dominant there, than to persist in 
claiming our true privileges as sons, and living in the 
conscious assurance of our acceptance, perfect and 
complete with God, through our full acceptance of 
his Son as our only Saviour. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norse.—This department has its purpose and its limitations 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Itsslimitations afe fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is ah anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Pergonal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or caher belps to study, cannc‘, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


When to pray, and how to pray, have been questions 
of interest to devout souls in all the ages, “ Lord, teach 
us to pray, even as John also taught his disciples,” asked 
the followers of Jesus; and Jesus gave his disciples a 
pattern of prayer, together with counsel as to times and 
places for prayer. Yet there are honest questioners in 
these very lines to-day, after all the intervening centuries. 
Here comes, for example, a questioner from- Maine, 
saying : 

I would like very much to know your opinion regarding the 
relative importance of family and secret devotions. There are 
persons who place great stress upon the former, but who ignore 
the latter,—if, indeed, “ secret devotions” imply anything more 
than a spirit of prayer which does not require a literal inter- 
pretation of the command to “ enter into thy closet.” If you 
think best to give some space to this subject in your “ Notes on 
Open Letters,” you will greatly oblige me. 

Prayer is a mode of communion with God, and as such 
it has its place in one’s private life, in one’s social life, 
and in one’s public life. The duty of prayer is not de- 
pendent on any specific command of God, but it is a 
necessity of man’s very nature. Prayer has no mention 
in the Decalogue, any more than breathing, or washing, 
or conversing has; but he who would live as he ought 
to live must pray. Nor can he who lives near to God 
be satisfied with those seasons of prayer in which he is 





tous. They celebrate the same theme which often- 








self. Prayer in private has ten times as many texts to 
support it as family prayer has; yet private prayer would 
be a duty, because a vital necessity of man’s nature, even 
though it-had no mention in Scripture. “Thon, when 
thou prayest,” says Jesus, “ enter into thine inner cham- 
ber, and havjng shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee.” Only as the world is shut out from 
the soul can heaven be most fully open to the soul. This 
truth of the ages was beautifully parap’:rased in these 
pages, by pure-hearted John T; Napier, as follows: 
“O weary soul! that yet with willing feet 
Wouldst tread o’er many @ hard and rugged way 
Tn uncomplaining toil, and never stay 
Until within his courts thine eyes should meet 
The splendor of His look,—to thee be sweet 
That kindly word he spake : ‘Unto me pray, 
Not as the hypocrites in blaze of day, 
In public paths, or in the open street ; 
But, in thy closet kneeling, there within, 
Unto me make thy prayer, to me thy moan, 
And I will hear in heaven, where I abide. 
Lo, I will bring thee cleansing for thy sin, 
Yea, we together shall commune alone; 
Shut thou thy door,—heaven’s gate will open wide!’” 








—_— 





LIFE. 
BY M, WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


From out a solemn mountain side there flows, 
Small, clear, and swift, a stream that some shrewd foree 
Compels, with wandering and widening course, 
Ever to seek the ocean as it flows. 
Life is the stream. And who is he that knows 
By lights that glance or clouds that overpall, 
By measured depths or rending waterfall, 
Wherefore it hastes, or why or whence it rose ? 


But One doth at the final center sit, 
Ordaining every atom’s gravity, 
Who knoweth life’s perpetual systole. 
It answers him, and he doth answer it. 
He gave, increaseth, guides, and doth prepare 
For channels new, and sayeth when and where. 


Chicago, Til. 
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THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 
BY THE HIGHT HON. W. E., GLADSTONE, M.P. 
CONCLUDING THOUGHTS. 


In closing this series of papers, it is right to record the 
admission that they can lay no claim to anything more 
than touching, and that slightly, certain parts of a great 
subject. They omit many things important, perhaps 
some things essential. The paper on the Creation Story, 
indeed, aims at bringing out what seems to me a distinct 
and specific argument in proof of a Divine Revelation. 
Except in that instance, their main design is to draw 
out, so far as they go, the force of that cumulative evi- 
dence witnessing to such a Revelation, which has been 
80 wisely summed up by Bishop Butler;’ and also to dis- 
embarrass belief in it from those difficulties which prop- 
erly belong, not to itself, but to exaggerations and 
excrescences against which it can carry no absolute 
guarantee. They form the testimony of an old man, in 
the closing period of his life. It is rendered with no 
special qualification but possibly this one. Few men of 
our British race have lived through a longer period of 
incessant argumentative contention, or have had a more 
diversified experience in trying to ascertain, for purposes 
immediately practical, the difference between tenable 
and untenable positions. Such experience is directly 
conversant with the nature of man and his varied rela- 
tions; and I own my inclination to suppose that it is 
more germane to the treatment of subjects that lie 
directly between collective man and the Author of his 
being, more calculated to neutralize deficiencies, though 
not to impart capacity, than a familiarity with those 
material sciences which have supplied an drena for, per- 
haps, the most splendid triumphs of the century now far 
advanced in its decline. On/this subject has been re- 
corded the nobly candid admission of Mr. Darwin’ 
respecting the possible atrophy, through disuse, of the 
mental organs on which our higher tastes depend. 
Among those organs I cannot but include the organ of 
belief. On this subject, however, I am a biased witness. 
It is for others to judge. I only offer a plea, not in proof 
of ability, but in extenuation of defect. 

There is in certain circles a very confident disposition 
to assert that, as regards belief in supernaturalism, the 





with his fellows: he will long for, and he will secure, 
opportunities of explicit converse with God all by him- 


1“ Analogy,” Part Il., Chap. VIL. 
® “ Life and Letters,”’ Vol. 1., pp. 101, 102, 
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intellectual battle has been fought and won, and that 
victory is on the side of negation. It ought to be 
observed, before proceeding farther, that supernaturalism 
is a term which includes the idea of God. A sense may be, 
indeed, loosely given to it, which confines it to the mode 

of his manifestations. But, essentially, if God be there, | ti 

the supernatural is there; and the developments which 

proceed from that idea, even if they had been crushed 

and stamped out, might germinate again. It is not, 

then, a question of excrescences or of details; -the life 

and essence of religion are at stake. It is the question 

of belief in what is not perhaps scientifically, but yet 

intelligibly, termed a personal God. 

I shall presently enter on the moral causes which may 
have contributed, and even mainly contributed, to stimu- 
late the negative tendencies of the day. I am now only 
endeavoring partially to test the justice of a Pean, which 
is not warranted even by the established fact of a vic- 
tory; it must be a victory belonging to that class of vic- 
tories which end the war. 

That such & song is raised, there can be little doubt. 
It seems to have inspired the recent Articles of that very 
distinguished and not less upright writer, Professor 
Huxley, in the Nineteenth Century. But I have never 
seen a better example of the plenary satisfaction which 
possesses the mind of many negative athletes than in the 
following passage, taken from a writer of ability: ‘ 

** T set out from the standpoint that the mission of Freethought 
is no longer to batter down old faiths. That has been long ago 
effectively accomplished; and I, for one, am ready to put a 
railing round the ruins, that they niay be preserved from dese- 
cration, and serve asa landmark! Indeed, I confess to having 
yawned over a recent vigorous indictment of Christianity.” * 

This purposes to be a description of a certain state of 
facts!* Now, it is not the first time that we have heard 
description of the kind. Such a description was supplied 
in the following lines by no less a person than Bishop 
Butler, who, I apprehend, was not among those given to 
exaggeration. His words are these:* 

“It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many 
persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry ; 
but that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious.. And, 
accordingly, they treat it as if, in the present age, this were an 
agreed point among all people of diseernment, and nothing 
remained but to set it up as.a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long 
interrupted the pleasures of the world.” 

-It seems pretty plain that at the time when the Bishop 
published the Analogy,‘ a wave of unbelief was passing 
over the land. The spiritual declension of the Hano- 
verian period had set in; and the standard of life, and of 
the ideas current concerning life, was sinking almost 
from day today. The negative movement of the period 
may have been quite as vigorous, as widespread, and as 
self-confident, as that of which we now feel the pressure. 
Yet it dwindled, and almost disappeared; and we may 
even say that, at the time of Johnson’s social predomi- 
nance, it left hardly a trace behind.’ Nor was this either 
the first or the last of the reverses which negation has 
suffered. At the time of the great Renascence of ancient 
learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
cultivated mind of Europe sank far back into Paganism ; 
but that ebb was succeeded by a flowing tide. Again, in 
my own earlier days, say in the second quarter of the 
present century, there was a great revival both of the 
dogmatic sense and of the religious lifein England; and 
the temper of the time, in the thinking world, was 
strongly adverse alike to worldliness, to indifference, and 
to unbelief. In the third quarter, however, the skeptical 
movement set in with a wide and subtle power. Noman, 
perhaps, was better qualified to pass a judgment on this 
subject than the late Dr. Whewell; and he, writing in 
November, 1853, and referring to an opinion expressed 
by a contemporary of smaller caliber than himself, says, 
“ As to his assertion that skepticism is increasing, it is 
contrary to all my knowledge of the cultivated classes.” ® 
History, then, seems to prove that these negative move- 
ments are subject, not only to a hazard, but even to a 





1 Karl Pearson, “‘ Ethics of Free Thought,” Preface, p. 5. The dra- 
matic character of this declaration is brought @ its climax »y the 
fact that the work is dedicated to the members of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

*1It is far from being isolated. The same ideas are expressed with 
greater vehemence by Dr. Hardwick, of Sheffield, in a preface to 
*“ Evolution,” London, 1890. 

* From the Advertisement to the “‘ Analogy.” 

#In 1736. 

$In 1797, when, Wilberforce published his “ Practical View,” he 
spoke of “ absolute unbelievers” aaa class which he feared was an 
increasing one (Chap. VII., sec. 3). Perhaps the great war of the 
years 1790-1815 tended to debilitate the religious mind of the country 
by drawing off mental force in another direction. I have, however, 
heard a persons of hich authority, who were old when I was 
young, that the French Revolution generated a distinctly religious 
reaction on this side of the Channel. 

* “Life of Whewell,” p. 431. 





law, of mutation; and that every one of them, when it 
has done its work, may cease to be. Of one thing we 
may be assured: such a movement derives no real 
strength, no true promise of permanence, from an over- 
weening self-assertion. The question is not what nega- 
tion thinks of itself and of the opposing forces, but what 
is the intrinsic strength of the reasoning on which it rests. 
I have said that, when it has done its work, it may 
cease to be. For doubiless it has a work to do. The 
wave that breaks and foams upon the rock exhibits to us 
not merely, as it might seem, a picture of violence and a 
source of danger, but a fraction of the vast oceanic move- 
ment, which is the indispensable condition of health and 
purity both to the water and the air, and to the popula- 
tions by which they are respectively inhabited. If we 
believe in Providential government, we might rationally 
believe, even where we did not see, that those boast- 
ful, and even powerful, agencies, are not without their 


a portion of those purposes; which may have been, first, 
to dispel the lethargy and stimulate the zeal of believers; 
and, secondly, to admonish their faith to keep terms with 
reason, by testing it at all its points; lest fancy, or pride, 
or indolence, or the intolerant spirit of sect or party, 
should have imported into their beliefs merely human 
elements that it may be very needful to eject. 

Whether it be in blindness or not, the champions of 
negation ought to understand that it remains just as pos- 
sible now as it was in the early or middle ages, to uphold 
belief in perfect good faith and with immovable convic- 
tion. In the advance of scientific knowledge, and of the 
critical art, I for one see much that corrects and chastens 
our persuasions concerning the subjects of belief, but 
nothing that disintegrates or undermines the basis of 
belief itself. 

It is, sometimes taken for granted, or alleged, that 
religion or its champions are reduced to the necessity of 
defending their cause only with arms which have been 
superseded by the introduction of forces previously un- 
known, or by new forms of construction better adapted 
to their ends. In a work which seems to fluctuate 
between pity and a good-natured contempt, Professor 
Huxley describes “the old-fashioned artillery of the 
Churches” on the one side, and “the weapons of pre- 
cision” used by the advancing forces of scienve on the 
other. Now let it be remembered that we have not 
here to do with the masses of mankind, to whom histori- 
cal and scientific arguments, whether negative or affirma- 
tive, are, and probably must remain, inaccessible. We 
are speaking of that standing army, so to call it, of more 
or less instructed persons, who, on the one side and the 
other, execute all the fighting on behalf of the com- 
munity at large. Writing then of those within the pali- 
sades of the lists, and not appealing to mere numbers, 
I demur entirely to the statement of Professor Huxley. 
I deny that the weapons of belief are antiquated : I pause 
even before admitting that“those of scientific men are 
always, except in their own particular sciences, weapons 
of precision. When we decline thé appeal to the estab- 
lished facts of science, or to the conclusions upheld or 
reasonably sustained by human experience through his- 
tory, or when we fall into the trap laid for us by Hume, 
and treat the acceptance of our “holy religion” as a 
matter in no way amenable to the review of reason ; then 
we may be.justly charged with the use of weapons no 
longer serviceable, But until then we may quietly en- 
deavor to proceed as rational beings upon rational con- 
siderations. If these principles,bave not uniformly 
guided me in the composition of the papers I am now 
bringing to close (on which it is not for me to judge), at 
least I can say that there has not been in any instance, even 
by a hair’s breadth, an intentional deviation from them. 

The fact, however, of astrong and widespread negative 
movement among our countrymen during the latter por- 
tion of this century is admitted; and now I propose to 
offer some remarks upon its alleged or probable causes. 

I shall speak, first, of thedetriment which religion is sup- 
posed to have suffered through the great and wonderful 
advance both of science and of rational speculation, mostly 
physical, but also critical, archeological, and historical. 

Secondly, of the detriment it has suffered through the 
exposure of erroneous opinions about religion which are 
due to believers themselves: a detriment attending, in 
different manners and degrees, either the retention, or 
even the abandonment, of such opinions, 

Thirdly, of the strength which the negation movement 
has in my opinion derived from causes greatly and subtly 
effective, and wholly extrinsic to itself; anid which I 
take to constitute its principal strength. 





1 Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 22. 


purposes prefigured, and bounded, too, in the coun: | 
sels of God. It seems, however, not difficult to discern tand domination of spirit over body.* 


Of the first head I might dispose very briefly. I have 
enumerated some of the great services which science has 
rendered, and is rendering, to religion. Of the damage 
it has inflicted I have heard much; but the allegations 
commonly appear to me upon examination to be found 
untrue: in some cases, like that of the first chapter of 
Genesis, to be not only untrue, but contradictory of the 
truth, as science, when just principles of interpretation 
are called in, is found to have established what it has 
been said to have destroyed. 

The nearest semblance, that has attracted my ellis 
to palpable contradiction between modern science and 
Holy Writ, is upon the statement that sin brought death 
into the world, whereas we now know that death was, 
antecedent to the introduction ofsin, But in Scripture, 
beyond all dispute, the word “death” has many senses, 
For example, it means habitually, severance of spirit 
from body. It means separation from God, and domina- 
tion of body over spirit.! It means reunion with Gody ~ 
As it means the 
soul’s disease, severance from God, so also it means the 
final consummation of that disease in the second death, 
These are the senses of the term dispersed about the, 
Bible. How do we know that St. Paul used the words. 
in the first of these, and notin the second? And if he 
had used it in the first sense, and had intended to declare 
that there was no physical death before the sin of Adam, 
how much would this prove? Only that the apostle was 
ignorant of the pre-Adamite history of the world, and 
that we should have to ask whether such ignorance, when: 
proved, would destroy or impair the overflowing proofs , 
that he was commissioned of God to speak, and was taught 
of God how to speak, for the salvation of the world, 

It remains, however, a vital portion of our duty, on 
the one hand, to estimate and to measure aright the dif- 
ferences between the Divine Revelation in itself, and the 
subjective conceptions entertained and propagated con- 
cerning it; and on the other to inquire pretty strictly 
whether the professors of science are sometimes apt to 
push their legitimate authority beyond their own bounds 
into provinces where it becomes a usurpation, and 
whether the weapons which they hurl are then always 
“weapons of precision.” 

On the first of these two points I will give an illustra- 
tion of my meaning from the latest writings of the 
Achilles of the opposing army. In avery recent article, 
which deals chiefly with the Deluge,® Mr. Huxley, ina 
succinct but decided way, administers capital punish- 
ment also to the Creation Story of Genesis. He does 
not efter much into particulars, but he says the Israelites 
were like all other men curious to know their origin, 
Now, so far as the records of the past go, the cosmologi- 
cal curiosity of the ancients appears to have been small, 
The cosmologies of Babylon and Egypt hold an utterly 
insignificant placé in their systems of knowledge. The 
Greeks, perhaps the most inquisitive of men, cared little 
or nothing for these things through many centuries, after 
they had felt the passion of high poetry and the legenda 
associated with it; and when their schools of philosophy 
arose, they dealt with the origin of material things rather 
than of men. There was no nation, I believe, except the 
Israelites, whose cosmology held a classical place in their 
memory and in, their devotions. But I am perhaps 
wrong in arguing the question. What I ought rather 
to point out is that while Professor Huxley is fond, as 
he well may be, of claiming to represent science, thie 
dictum is entirely outside the sciences he representa, _—, 

Again, in the same short space he proceeds to lay it 
down that an opinion given by Dr. Riehm on the sub- 
ject of the seven Mosaic days (that is, that they are 
natural days) should be final. We claim, however, to 
be, if not freethinkers, yet free thinkers. Why are we 
to renounce the faculty of discourse, to square our 
minds to those of Dr. Riehm, to let him do the thinking 
for us, and tc accept his words as “final”? Simply be- 
cause Mr, Huxley hassaidso. What right has Professor 
Huxley to close this question? For the question whether 
the Creation Story of Genesis describes solar days or 
not, is no more a scientific question, than whether Par- 
liament should or should not meet in November, or 
whether Shakespeare wrote or did not write the whole 
of “ Henry VIII.” 

But I have now to ask whether the weapons used by 
this most distinguished scientist are always “ weapons 
of precision”? On scientific grounds he condemns, as 
we have seen, the narrative of the Deluge, and pro 
nounces it to be fabulous. One of his reasons is this, 
The Mosaic account assigns a period of one hundred 


— 


1 Luke 1:79; John 8:51; Eph. 2:1. 









*Col. 2:20; 3:3; 2 Tim. 2:11. 
* Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 21. 
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- Such a physiological judgment it is not for me to discuss, 


‘dred feet. Had this plain been so covered with water, 
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aod fifty days (the Tablets give only seven) for the nl ple 
sidence of the waters. Against this statement Mr. 
Huxley advances g dictum, of which the subject-matter 
is unquestionably scientific, He gives the length of the 
Mesopotamian plain' at three to, four hundred miles, 
and the elevation of the higher end at five to six hun- 


gays Mr. Huxley, a “furious torrent” would have 
rushed downwards, and instead of a hundred and fifty 
days the plain generally (this word no doubt is meant to 
except particular hollows) would have been left bare in 
a very few hours. 

. Let us try this question a little more nearly. If the 
length of the plain be 360 miles, and the fall 525 feet, 
we have a descent of one foot and a half per mile; and 
this descent, says the Professor, would cause a furious 
torrent, such as would clear the plain in a very few 
hours. Let us assume twenty miles an hour as the rate 
of the “ furious torrent,” on which assumption the plain 
would be bare in seventeen and a half hours, I take these 
rates and figures so as to translate approximately into defi- 
nite quantities Mr. Huxley’s more general expressions. 

. One foot and a half per mile represent a gradient of 
gtvo. I have sought information on this subject from 
an engineer who is in charge of a portion of one of our 
rivers. I understand from him that a fall of one in 
three thousand four hundred and twenty would probably 
produce a current of about two miles an hour, It may 
require all Professor Huxley’s resources to show that a 
current of two miles an hour is a “furious torrent;” or 
that to represent as a furious torrent what is in truth an 
extremely slow stream is to use a “ weapon of precision.” 

My informant, indeed, adds that each case has modify- 
ing circumstances of its own, and must be judged by 
itself; but he likewise tells me that if, instead of taking 
an ordinary English river, we remove the banks, and 
suppose the stream indefinitely widened, the fall remain- 
ing the same, the rate of the current would be not in- 
creased but slackened. Thus we seem to get farther 
and farther from the “ weapons of precision.” And it 
seems just possible that, after all, these weapons may, 
either, like our monster guns, sometimes damage those 
who handle them, or may fail to batter down so soon as 
expected the undoubtedly ancient walls of the fortress 
of belief.’ 

The case to which I have last referred is one of ele- 
mentary hydraulics. The obligation'to be precise may 
be thought to rise with the elevation of the subject. If 
we may not ask from the scientific man that when he 
touches questions of the innermost feelings of believers, 
and of the highest destinies of man, he should be rev- 
erent, yet surely we are entitled to require of him that he 
should be circumspect; that he should take reasonable 
care to include in his survey of a case all elements which 
are obviously essential to a right judgment upon it. 

In another recent article, Mr. Huxley has touched 
very lofty ground indeed. He selects as a crucial case 
for the trial of the Gospels, and with them of the char- 
acter of our Lord, the miracle, which happened in the 
country of the Gergesenes, or Gadarenes, It is narrated, 
with certain variations, by three evangelists; the essen- 
tial point being, that evil spirits, cast out from the body 
of ademonaic, are permitted to enter into a herd of 
swine, which rushes furiously into the sea. Mr. Huxley, 
as a physiologist, disbelieves in demoniacal possession, 
and that is the point that has commonly attracted the 
chief share of attention in connection with this miracle. 


But he also very properly touches the question of the 
injury inflicted by the destruction of the swine, which 
was due to our Lord’s permission, Mr. Huxley observes 
that the evangelist has no “inkling of the legal and 
moral difficulties of the case,” and adds, the devils 
entéred into the swine “‘ to the great loss and damage of 
the innocent Gerasene or Gadarene pig-ewners.” Fur- 
ther, “Everything that I know of law and justice con- 
vinces me that the wanton destruction of other people's 
property is a misdemeanor of evil example.” 

So, then, after eighteen centuries of worship offered to 
eur Lotd by the most cultivated, the most developed, 
and the most progressive portion of the human race, it 
has been reserved to a scientific inquirer to discover that 
he was no better than a law-breaker and an evil-doer. It 
is sometimes said that the greatest discoveries. are the 
most simple. And this, if really a discovery, is the 
simplest of them all. So simple that he who runs may 


1 Nineteenth Century, July, 1990, p. 14. 

*It is not without interest te femark that, on the data before us, 
the time required for clearing the plain would be about 162 hours, 
or nearly seven days, the actual time mentioned in the Babylonian 
account. 





read, for it lies on the very surface of the page. The 
ordinary reader can only put the wondering question, 
how, in such a matter, came the honors of originality to 
be reserved to our time and to Professor Huxley? 

Simple as it has been from his point of view, the case’ 
is to a reflective mind a very peculiar one. 
only occasion on which our Lord exercised, or co- 
operated in the exercise of pretermatural power for the 
destruction of life. 

It is observable that in certain instances, such as that 
of the fig-tree, and of the ass with her colt, he seems to 
assert himself as the universal owner. He is the Lord 
to kill, as well as to make alive, according to his wisdom. 
But this consideration, to whatever conclusion it might 
lead, is of what may be termed an esoteric nature, and 
is hardly suited to an argument against the negative 
school, who are plainly entitled to raise the question as 
it affects the right of property. Why, then, does our 
Lord in this instance see cause to vary from the philan- 
thropic and beneficent tendencies which usually mark 
his miraculous agency? It has been observed that the 
entrance into the swine may have been permitted, in 
order to certify the man or men relieved of the reality 
of the great and hardly credible deliverance. And 
again, that the willing departure of the demons may 
have spared the victim 6r victims from the tortures, 
which it is natural to suppose would have attended 
their violent ejection. Yet something more seems to be 
desired in order to meet the question that has just been 
raised. I find the answer to it in the reasonable, and 
(as it seems to me) almost necessary supposition, that 
the possession of the swine was unlawful, and, therefore, 
justly punishable by their loss, 

The scene is described by different evangelists in dif- 
ferent terms. It is the country of the Gergesenes, or 
the country of the Gadarenes. The distinction is im- 
material to the present purpose. It was apparently 
part of the land of the Girgashites,’ one of the seven 
Canaanitish nations, and was subject, therefore, as a 
matter of religious obligation, to the Mosaic law. Now 
that law contained a prohibition to use various meats, 
among which pork was included. But in the case of 
swine the law went farther, and it was forbidden even 
to touch the carcass,’ which of course precluded all use 
of them whatever when dead; and it was only for use 
when dead that there could be any object in keeping 
the animal. Nor was this prohibition merely ceremo- 
nial. It was immediately related to the health of the 
people, as the use of pork (I am informed) produces the 
disease called trichinosis, and I understand that the veto 
is down to this day regarded by well-informed Jews as 
of a serious importance. 

Mr. Huxley, exercising his rapid judgment on the 
text, does not appear to have encumbered himself with 
the labor of inquiring what anybody else had known or 
said about it. He has thus missed a point which might 
have been set up in support of his accusation against our 
Lord. Some commentators have alleged the authority of 
Josephus for stating that Gadara was a city of Greeks 
rather than of Jews, from whence it might be inferred 
that to keep swine was innocent and lawful. This is not 
quite the place for a critical examination of the case; 
but I have examined it, and have satisfied myself that 
Josephus gives no reason whatever to suppose that the 
population of Gadara, still more the population of the 
neighborhood, and most of all the swine-herding or 
lower * portion of that population, were other than He- 
brews, bound by the Mosaic law. Now, this being the 
case, the punishment'inflicted upon the owners of the 
swine, by the permission of our Lord, did not constitute 
a breach, but rather a vindication, of the law; as a law 
would be vindicated if casks of smuggled spirits were 
caught and broken open after landing, and their con- 
tents wasted on the ground. Surely, if these were only 
possibilities, instead of rather cogent likelihoods, they 
should have been examined and weighed before pro- 
nouncing sentence on One who, apart from all other 
claims, must be supposed to have had some considerable 
reason for deviating from his usually beneficent and 
gentle methods. And, again, such hand-over-head rea- 
soning is hard to reconcile either with the judicial tem- 
per, or with the claim, nay, the exclusive claim, to the 
honor of using “‘ weapons of precision.” 

There is yet another point of great importance, in 


1Matt. 8:30; Mark 5:2; Loke 8:31 

*Deut. 7:1. 

*Lev. 0:7, 8 

#It is clear that snch people could not be the owners of 2,000 swine. 
But (1) this is stated in St. Mark only; (2) it is stated in a parenthesis, 
whereas it would naturally appear in the diret narrative; (3) so 
large a number suggests the error of a copyist, or very possibly a 
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regard to which I dates te Aaliangi it bales pur- 
sued by some critics of the Holy Scriptures; and-I can- 
not do better than again proceed on the Flood paper of 
Professor Huxley. He firids, on the one hand, a vast 
mass of diversified tradition which agrees in-reporting a 
flood. He finds that, as we draw near to that central 
seat of civilization in Chaldwa, from which Abraham 
probably carried the Hebrew narration, it unfolds largely 
into detail, and that the tradition which thus emigrated 
is supported in many very remarkable particulars by 
the narrative which has been recorded in the Tablets. 
Finding, however, in the Mosaic story, various statements 
which he deems to be irreconcilable with natural laws, 
he protests, not against those particular statements, but 
against the entire relation; and he casts aside, not only 
the whole tale as it is given in Genesis, but the large 
mass of collateral testimony from every quarter of the 
globe which supportsit. Is this a scientific, is it a philo- 
sophical, is it altogether a rational, method of proceeding? 
Errors, and even great errors, may creep into a true nar- 
ration. This is a case where the tale had, according to 
all appearances, been carried orally for ages, perhaps for 
very many ages, before the race that have transmitted it 
to us bad the means of giving it a written form. Was it 
not likely that much variation of particulars would 
creep in? Could they be shut out except by miracle, 
and has the Christian Church ever taught us to believe 
in such a miracle? Is it not the fact that the essence of 
the story remains in absolute integrity? A divine warn- 
ing, a woful prevalence of sin, a terrible inundation or 
deluge as a punishment, the rescue of a small and right- 
eous remnant; not only do these things remain, but 
traditions supporting them in several or in all points 
have descended 'to us independently through a hundred 
channels; and we are now asked to believe that, in each 
of these, imagination, and imagination only, has been 
at work, and that in each of them it has worked with 
an essentially identical result. May not this be to sub- 
stitute for a great physical a greater moral miracle, and 
are we not even in some danger of exchanging the unac- 
countavle for the absurd ? 

My conclusion, then, upon this part of the subject, be 
it worth much or little, is threefold. I am grateful to 
science, both physical and historical, for the great ser- 
vices it has rendered to the belief by the establishment 
of truths, or the rational acceptance of propositions, in 
its own domain. I feel that science is not responsible 
for any errors of scientists, either in the misconstruction 
of the Bible, or in offenses which their share of human 
frailty may have led them occasionally to commit against 
the known laws of rational discussion. And, lastly, I 
am grateful both to science and to scientists for having 
assisted, or for having compelled, those who believe to 
correct errors which, in the wantonness of power, they 
may too long have gherished, and to submit all their 
claims to free and critical investigation. 

The retreat from an untenable to a tenable position is 
in itself an unmixed good. But, given all the conditions 
of human feeling, thought, and action, it is an operation 
of invariable danger, and of mixed result. Happy 
they who accurately know, and who exactly realize to 
themselves, in the practical part of their being, what it 
is that they ought to abandon and what to retain, nor 
only to retain, but to uphold with a determination en- 
hanced in proportion to the difficulties of the day. But 
in the minds of many, perhaps of the greater part, the 
dominant sense, at least for a time, will be that they 
have passed from a ground old and familiar to one new 
and strange; that they have parted with something, 
they do not quite know how much; that if they have 
been wrong once, they may, perhaps, be wrong again. 
And then it is so much easier to believe in a volume, 
which the hand could grasp, than to hold fast the men- 
tal conception of a Revelation conveyed in that volume. 
True, such a conception of God in the Bible, which may 
be, but ought not to have been, a new one, is strictly 
and solidly analogous to the familiar, and equally in- 
dispensable, conceptions of God in Nature, God in 
Providence, God, in the Christian Church. But these 
we had from our cradles; they were thoroughly con- 
genial through use. To apply the same rule to the 
Bible is really to integrate, rather than to disintegrate, 
the idea of our knowledge of God. But there is some- 
thing like the discomfort of a new habiliment to be got 
over, and there are the taunts of the adversary to be 
endured. 

I will not dwell at large apot other difficulties spring- 
ing from the errors or the incaution of believers; but 
they are grave in their nature. Whenever, under the 
| idea of magnifying the grace or favor of God, we dero- 

| gate from his immutable righteousness and justice; and 
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whenever, in exalting the unspeakable mercy of his 
pardon, we unhinge its inseparable alliance with a pro- 
found and penetrating moral work in the creature par- 
doned: then we draw down dangers upon the Christian 
system greater far than can ever be entailed upon it by 
its enemies. 

But there may be worse still than this. Worse there 
will be, if the believer in Christ holds the doctrines 
without giving effect to it in his life; and worst of all if, 
while be holds it, he not only is betrayed into the ordi- 
nary weaknesses or excesses of human nature, but for- 
gets also, and derides or disregards those primal sanc- 
tions of natural morality, which vice itself is not always 
hardened enougli to discard. The constitution of the 
family, the ties between its mem ers, the nature of the 
woman and of the man, the relation between them, and 
the relation of each of them to himself, to that God- 
given SELF, which is intrusted to every one of us to 
study and to revere, as well as to cleanse, to cherish, 
and to sanctify; these are regulated by laws the oldest, 
holiest, and most profound of all. Progress may be 
traced by its regard for them, which will décide whether 
it be a reality or an imposture; and Christianity itself 
would lose all its titles were it capable of an attempt to 
disturb them. 

In the class of difficulties thus roughly suggested has 
been, as I believe, not, indeed, a legitimate, but a power- 
fully operative, cause for the increase of skepticism. 

But the worst remains to be told. Negation is in part, 
and it professes and believes itself to be altogether an 
affair of the intellect, It proclaims, for example, that 
the reason why unbelief has (at the moment) so much 
advanced, is that dogmas like those of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Sacraments, and the future Judgment, 
have become insufferable to the cultivated human under- 
standing. The conviction which possesses my mind, 
and which I may find it difficult to express in an un- 
exceptionable manner, is that the main operative cause 
which has stimulated the growth of negation is not 
intellectual, but moral; and is to be found in the in- 
creased and increasing dominion of the things seen over 
the things unseen. 

Such a proposition may at first sight appear to carry 
an odious meaning, Pharisaical in the worst sense of the 
word; a meaning which would provoke, and might jus- 
tify, an angry reply. It might be interpreted as imply- 
ing that the elevation of moral character in individuals 
varied with and according to the amount of their dog- 
matic belief; a proposition which in my view is untrue, 
offensive, and even absurd. Had I ever been inclined 
to such a conception, the experience of my life would 
long ago have undeceived me. My meaning is a very 
different one. I speak of that which touches not this 
or that man only, but us all. We have altered the 
standard of wants; we have multiplied the demands of 
appetite; we have established a new social tradition— 
one of those traditions which forms and guides us, apart 
from and aftecedently to thought or choice of our own; 
we ‘have created a new atmosphere, which we breathe 
into ourselves, and by breathing which our composition 
is modified unawares, according to the ingredients 
which that atmosphere contains. I do not say that 
we are the creatures of our environment, for we have 
power to reflect upon and to control it. But reflection 
and control are exercised but little in comparison with 
the need for them; and, in the absence of such exercise, 
it is the surrounding atmosphere, it is the accepted and 
ordinary standard, that both supplies the stock where- 
with we individually begin the great adventure of the 
world, and that guides our life, except in the rare cases 
where depravity on one side, or Christian heroism on 
the other, causes us to adopt a separate standard for 
ourselves. Where both range only within the zone 
marked out by fashionable opinion, it is sadly easy to 
point out men of high virtue with little creed, and men 
of low virtue with much creed, in the discipline and 
conduct of their personal lives respectively. And, in 
the region of opinion, it often seems as if liberty and 
justice among men fared quite as well with the hetero- 
dox as with the orthodox. 

A large part of these grave and even terriblé anoma- 
lies is no doubt due to the fact that to each of us per- 
sonally our creed has come, not with the throes of 
struggle, sacrifice, and strong conviction, but rather 
with all we hold—an easy tenure!—by descent, through 
others, not from ourselves; as matter of course, not of 
choice and effort; so that it marks us like an outward 
badge, rather than pervades us as a principle and 4 
power. 

But, on the other hand, how true it will be found 
that the sovereign tradition which has filled the air is 











the Christian tradition. This it is which has made 

possible what without it would have been wholly beyond 

reach, This it is which carries noiselessly into many 

minds and characters those opinions on behalf ot virtue, 

of self-denial and of philanthropy, and the power of 

acting upon them, which are often found so honorably 

to distinguish creedless men. Just as many, who do 

not reject Christianity, know not why or how they came 

to hold it, so many, who have abjured Christianity, 

know not that in the best of their thought, their nature, 

and their practice, they are appropriating its fruits. 

What is the modern word “altruism”? As to its mean- 

ing, it is simply the second great commandment of the} 
Christian law, which was “like unto the first.” As to 

its form, it is merely a disguise which has been put 
upon a borrowed idea, so that it fails to be traced to its 

true original. And this not by a conscious, but, if the 
phrase may be pardoned, by an unconscious fraud. We 

find ourselves in possession of the code of Christian 

ethics,which has gradually pervaded life, institutions, 

manners, and has become so blended with our ordinary 
life that the memory of its divine origin has faded 

away, as though it were like the title-deed of an inher- 
itance which we hold by unquestioned use. If we wish 
to know what the Christian tradition has done for us, 
we must examine the moral standard of nations who 
differed from us mainly in not having it. For example, 
we must look to the Greeks of the fifth century before 
Christ, or the Romans at the period of the. Advent, 
whose moral degradation was not less conspicuous than 

the intellectual splendor of the one, or the constructive 
political genius of the other. 

My twofold proposition is that we see before us an 
increased power of things seen, and that this increased 
power implies a diminishing hold upon us of things 
unseen. Throughout the history of mankind, the invisi- 
ble, and the future which is part of the invisible, have 
been in standing competition with what may be termed 
the things of this world, Phere has never been a time 
in human history to compare with the last half-century 
in two vital respects: the multiplication of wealth, and 
the multiplication of the enjoyments which wealth pro- 
cures. To take a familiar example: men (and the com- 
modities they depend on) now travel at (say) one-fourth 
of the former cost, just when they have an enlargement 
of their means to bear the cost of traveling. True, this 
change has gone, to an immense extent, towards the cure 
of actual want, and towards extending the sphere of that 
sufficiency, that modest and humble comfort, which do 
not come within the scope of the present argument. 
But it has also extended largely to the spheres of leisure 
and of comparative affluence; and in those spheres it is 
generally trie that the apparatus of enjoyment has been 
immensely developed in small things and great, that 
wants and appetites have grown along with it, and that 
if “the world was too much with us” when Wordsworth 
wrote his noble sonnet, it is more with us now than it 
was then. Obviously, almost mathematically, the in- 
creased powers of worldly attraction disturb the balance 
of our condition, unless and until they are compensated 
by increased powers of unworldly attraction and eleva- 
tion. Whence are such compensating powers to be had? 
I am afraid we can hardly say that, in the spheres now 
under view, there has-been such a growth in unworldly 
motives and ideas, as to countervail the augmented 
strength of worldly attachment. And I apprehend 
that, if the unseen world and the ideas belonging to it 
operate upon us with a proportionately diminished 
force, it follows, almost as a matter of course, that 
creeds, which belong to that circle of unseen associa- 
tions, will be more dimly and therefore more feebly 
appreciated, 

Materialism as a formulated system is probably not 
upon the increase. Those who think as I am com- 
pelled to think about the intellectual caliber of such 
a system, will hardly include such a growth among the 
objects of their apprehension. But the power of a 
silent, unavowed, unconscious materialism is a very dif- 
ferent matter. I think Professor Max Miiller has said 
that without language there cannot be thought. And 
this I suppose is true of all organized and conscious 
thought. But there are in human nature a multitude of 
undeveloped (so to speak) embryonic forces, of impres- 
sions received from without and finding a congenial soil 
within, which never make their way to maturity, or ob- 
tain a defined place in our consciousness. My belief is 
that at this moment these unspoken and untested, not 
thoughts, but rudiments of thought, are at work among 
us and within us, and that were they translated or ex- 
panded into words their sense would be no more nor less 
than the old yulgar sense of those who in all ages have 





held that after all this world is the only world we 
securely know, and that the only labor that is worth 
laboring, the only care worth caring, the only joy worth 
enjoying, are the labor, the care, the joy, that begin and 
end with it. 

What can be more natural (in the lower sense of 
nature) than that among those on whom this world 
really smiles, together with the increasing gravitation 
towards a terrestrial center, a creeping palsy should 
silently come over the inward life? And how easy 
it is to understand that, when such a palsy has set ii, 
a new and less ungenial color is imparted to what 
ever undermines the written Word, or the great Chris- 
tian tradition, or in whatever other way repels, or blinds 
and deadens, the sense of the presence of God, and thé 
reproaches of the voice within. So that it is not either 
real or pretended science, nor is it even the errors and 
excesses of believers, illegitimately charged upon 
belief, that form the root of the mischief. It is the 
increased force within us of all which is sensuous and 
worldly that furnishes every skeptical argument, good; 
bad, or indifferent, with an unseen ally, and that re- 
cruits many 4 disciple of the negative teaching. He 
indeed dreams that by the free admission of doubt he is 
paying homage to truth, when in reality he is only pam- 
pering the inferior life, by allowing fresh coadjutors, with 
unexamined credentials, to enter and to reinforce its 
already overweening power. A latent conspiracy is 
established, and two knights ride forth together to the 


war, one of them fairly exhibiting his countenance, but — 


the other with his visor on. 

And the chain of cause and consequence is something 
like this. The Christian Creed generates a Christian 
tradition of idea and conduct. Of this tradition men do 
not disown the precepts; they only deny the parentage. 
And then there appears some great thinker, some really 
venerable man, who has learned to cherish piety whilé 
he discards dogma. The next order of operators in the 
field carry the work a stage farther, and cherish morality 
while they discard piety. And the anti-moral, anti- 
spiritual force, that is strong even if it be hidden in us 
all, using what is substantive in the work as a cover for 
what is destructive, looks on with complacency and 
swells the chorus of applause. The skeptical argument 
is in reality little more than a graft, set into and deriving 
its life and energy mainly from a tree stronger and more 
enduring than itself. 

‘I must, however, in drawing these observations to a 
close, for a moment change my tone. In their naturé 
apologetic, they themselves require an apology; and an 
apology, too, which is also in the nature of protest, 
They are intended to meet, so far as they go, a state of 
things peculiar and perhaps without example, in which 
multitudes of men call into question the foundations of 
our religion and the prerogatives of our sacred books, 
without any reference to either their capacity or their 
opportunities for so grave an undertaking. In other 
matters, qualification must be known or shown; in re- 
ligion it is taken for granted. 

We have to bring equally into view, on the one side 
and on the other, two great propositions, *On the one 
hand, our religion stands on the foundation of free and 
intelligent assent. On the other hand, every man, what- 
ever be his position, founds, and reasonably, nay, neces- 
sarily, founds the actions and experiences of his life prin- 
cipally upon trust. Upon trust, no doubt, which is both 
intelligent and free: but stiil upon ¢rust. Upon trust, 
sometimes in particular individuals, sometimes upon 
traditions which are in a narrower or wider sphere the 
traditions of bis race. Every one acting a responsible 
part in the world, be it great or small, and be it acted 
with or without consciousness of its character, is continu- 
ally working for others as well as for himself; is estab- 
lishing and verifying on behalf of others, and in lieu of 
others, intellectual conclusions or material facts, which 
are needful for human life, but which the conditions of 
human life do not permit men in each case to establish 
and verify for themselves. Still, to establish and verify 
for ourselves is best. Independent knowledge is to be 
preferred where, and as, it can be had. The limiting 
law is found in capacity and in opportunity. Let us 
examine, where we can: where we cannot, let us refuse 
to seek refuge in the falsehood of a pretended exami- 
nation. 

But it seems to be beyond doubt that, more perhaps in 
these days than of old, numbers both of women and of 
men question the religion delivered to them from of old 
without or in excess of both capacity and opportunity, 
The turn and training of the mind, the nature of call- 
ings and pursuits, make it for some of us reasonable and 





necessary to put the great historic revelation on its trial 
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as to its evidences of fact and doctrine, and its relation 
to the character and condition of man. This searching 
process is thoroughly normal, and its application to the 
subject-matter, and the commonly affirmative results of 
its application through so many ages, have continually 
added force to the authority with which the Gospel lays 
claim to our assent and our obedience. 

As to the mass of mankind, however, reasoneteaches 
that the presumption is for each man in favor of that 
which he has received, until he has found solid cause to 
question it, It is doubt, and not belief, of the things 
received, which ought in all cases to be put upon its 
defense, and to show its credentials: credentials not 
necessarily in terms of demonstration, but of rational 
likelihood. But untested doubt, which often makes a 
lodgment in our minds, is a dangerous and in the main 
an unlawful guest. It assumes unawares, and in default 
‘Of examination, the attitude of demonstrated negation. 
It paralyzes action; it casts into the shade the sense of 
duty, and of the Divine presence encompassing Qs in all 
our ways; and it reduces the pulse of our moral health. 
Doubt may emancipate us. It may enslave us. But it 
must be either a friend or an enemy: it cannot be a 
neutral, And those doubts, which cannot be tested, 
ought not to be entertained as having a title to affect 
conduct or belief. And such inquiries as, from being 
inadequate, are illusory, are but fresh forms of temp- 
tation from the path of duty. Inquiry should be under- 
taken when it can be made the subject of effective prose- 
cution. But if we have not the means of effective 
prosecution, the so-called inquiry is a pretense and an 
imposture; and, under its name, we become the mere 
victims of assumptions due to prejudice, to fashion, to 
propensity, to appetite, to the insidious pressure of the 
world-power, to temptation in every one of its Protean 
shapes. The universal call of man is for each to regu- 
late his own proper conduct in his own propersphere, A 
noble task for all, but an arduous task; a task so arduous 
that none can perform it in perfection. Duty doés not 
require us to arrive at conclusions on 


“ Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,” 


much less on the yet deeper and darker speculations 
which lie beyond, and which, so far as they are for- 
midable, all run up into one single, one perhaps impene- 
trable problem, the presence and action of evil in the 
world. The Christian faith and the Holy Scriptures 
arm-us with the means of neutralizing and repelling 
the assaults of evil in and from ourselves. That is a 
practical answer. Mist may rest upon the surrounding 
landscape, but our own path is visible from hour to hour, 
from day to day. 


“T do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


Speculation, which is purposeless, becomes irreverent ; 
and irreverent speculation on the doings and designs of 
God, by those who believe in him, is itself a sin. To 
leave the duty of governing conduct, to which every one 
of us is called, for other functions to which we are not 
called, unless the power of following them effectually 
proves our vocation for the work, is morally to pass from 
food to famine. It is as if one who possesses a piece or 
two of crockery full of cracks, should announce that 
he desires to give’a sumptuous banquet to the neigh- 
borhood. : 

But besides acknowledging that the proper precon- 
ditions of legitimate inquiry are adequate capacity and 
adequate opportunity, and deploring the course of those 
who treat naked and unreasoned doubt as casting a bur- 
den of proof upon belief, we must bear in mind that 
religious inquiry, though it may raise conflicting issues, 
is not like a suit between parties who meet upon equal 
terms, or the conflict of emperors warring for a territory 
in dispute. Our Saviour astonished the people because, 
instead of being lost in the mazes of arbitrary and vicious 
excrescences that darkened the face of religion, he taught 
them “with authority, and not as the scribes.” Taught 
them with authority, that is to say, with the title to com- 
mand, and with the force of command. If God has given 
us a revelation of his will, whether in the laws of our 
nature, or in a kingdom of grace, that revelation not only 
illuminates, but binds, Like the credentials ofan earthly 
ambassador, it is just and necessary that the credentials 
of that revelation should be tested. But if it be found 

muine, if we have proofs of its being genuine equal to 
those of which in the ordinary concerns of life reason 
acknowledges the obligatory character, then we find 


ourselves to be not independent beings engaged in an |- 


optional inquiry, but the servants of a Master, the pupils 
of a Teacher, the children of @ Father, and each of us 
already bound with the bonds which those relations 





nal, and the Divine will must be embraced and followed, 
by man with all his heart, with all his mind, with all his 
soul, and with all his strength. 

I have yet more one closing word, I have desired to 
make this humble offering at the shrine of Christian 
belief in general, and have sought wholly to avoid the 
questions which concern this or that particular form of 
it. For there is a common cause, which warrants and 
requires common efforts. Far be from me the intention 
hereby to undervalue particular beliefs, I have not in- 
tentionally said a word todisparagethem. It will in my 
view be an evil day, and a day of calamity, when men 
are tempted, even by the vision of a holy object, to 
abate, in any region or in the smallest fraction, the 
authority of conscience, or to forget that the supreme 
title and the supreme efficacy of truth lie in its integrity. 


London, England. 








WAYS OF WORKING, 
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ANNUAL REPORTS TO PARENTS. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES I, JUNKIN, 


We have lately completed the sending out of our annual 
reports of the attendance and work of the scholars in our 
school for the past school-year, and I have found myself 
wondering whether the same idea, or anything like it, 
was in general use in other schools. 

In educational institutions of all kinds, the custom of 
sending out stated reports of some sort to the parents or 
guardians of the students is practically universal. It is 
a recognition on the part of the school authorities of a 
sense of responsibility, not only to the students, but to 
their lawful guardians, and, as such, the reports are con- 
fidently expected and carefully inspected. Is there any 
reason why the Sunday-school should stand out as a 
marked and solitary exception in this respect? If re- 
ports are expected as a matterof course, and, when issued, 
serve a useful purpose in secular schools, why are they 
so generally ignored in Sunday-school work? 

In our own school, it is our custom to send at the close 
of each year to the fathers and mothers of our scholars, 
excepting only the members of the Bible classes and the 
primary department, a report, partly printed and partly 
written, in which are set forth such facts about the 
scholars as can be given in condensed form. 

The character and scope of these reports will appear 
from the form used : 





ANNUAL REPORT 
oF 





A SCHOLAR IN THE 


GRANT STREET PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


For the year ending September 30, 18...... 





Number of sessions of the school, , ° e 
Number of times present, , . « -«¢ 
Number of times absent, e erie ° 
Number of times late, ° ‘ - 
Amount of contributions to all causes, . 
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The custom on our part grew out of the personal ex-. 
perience of the writer; and it has commended itself to us, 
not only on theoretical grounds, but practically as a 
method of work tried and proved to be of real value. 

I remember distinctly the feelings in my heart, when, 
while I was a still a small boy in the Sunday-school, my 
elder brother returned from school with a report, similar 
in form to the one above given, carefully written out and 
signed by his teacher. We were all greatly interested 
in it, and, personally, I could not help feeling somewhat 
envious, forthe report seemed to tell me that my broth- 
er’s teacher cared more for him and his work than mine 
did forme. Iam confident, also, that my parents looked 
on the little report as an additional evidence of the 
fidelity and diligence of their boy’s teacher. Moreover, 
the reports unquestionably deepened my brother’s in- 
terest in his work, in the teacher, in the class, and in the 
school; for he could not help feeling that the eyes of 
teacher, of classmates, and of the mengbers of the home 
circle, were on him and his work. 

Would not the sending out of such reports in all our 
schools result in good, and onlyin good? Thecustom in- 
volves some slight additional work and expense, but the 
cost is as nothing when compared with the good accom- 





imply; then head and knee must bow before the Eter- 





The work may be taken up by the entire school, in 
which case printed blanks will be found helpful and at- 


‘tractive to the children, or the plan may readily be car- 


ried out ‘by individual teachers at trifling expense in 
money or time. From‘an experimental standpoint we 
can heartily commend the practice as costing little and 
producing very desirable results. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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BREEZY AND ZEPHYR. 


BY SARAH E, TODD. 





Breezy is the wind that whistles down the chimney 
and blows roughly through the house, slamming the 
doors, and scattering papers and petals of flowers. Zephyr 
is the wind that gently stirs the leaves of trees, brings us 
sweet perfumes, and touches our cheeks so lightly. 

One morning they met on the top of a hill, and were 
looking down to the valley where the fog lay, white, over 
the river, fields, and town. They talked of the best and 
fastest way to travel. Breezy liked to go the shortest 
way and have plenty of fun, making up lost time by 
rushing along when there was nothing to see or do. 
Zephyr wished to go steadily, and look for pleasant things 
everywhere without going too far out of the way. 

“Let us try a race, and meet to-night at the foot of 
that high hill where the sun now shines,” said Breezy. 
“T shall go much faster than you, so you may start now, 
and I will wait till the sun is high in the sky.” 

Zephyr was willing, and, sliding down the hillside, 
reached the valley just as the sunshine did. It sent the 
fog higher until it all had gone except a few white clonds 
which floated far above the green fields, near the blue 
fields oyerhead. Zephyr shook the bushes by the river 
so they could let fall their heavy drops of water; but the 
flowers it touched lightly, so that they kept their dew- 
drops till Breezy came. The birds were singing, bees were 
seeking honey pastures, and butterflies were playing in 
the sunshine, but Zephyr would not linger among them. 

The morning was so beautiful that the people in the’ 
town opened their doors and windows where Zephyr, 
gladly entered, » Near one window a little girl lay asleep« 
Lifting her curls, Zephyr kissed and fanned her cheek 
until‘she awoke and called for mamma to come and take 
her. By another window a sick man drew a sigh of 
relief as Zephyr entered ; for the morning was so fresh 
he hoped the day would bring back his strength. Among 
the fields of growing wheat and corn, each dlade and 
spear waved and bowed a welcome to Zephyr. 

The sun was leaving the tops of the trees in the valley 
at the foot of the high hill. There, while waiting for 
Breezy, Zephyr listened to the birds and the brook, or 
played and softly sung among the flowers. 

Breezy had a long nap after Zephyr left. Starting up 
as the sun began to lay the shadows of the trees toward 
the east, he said, “Oh! I’m a little late in the beginning, 
but I can easily make it up.” 

With a jump, skip, and a tumble, Breezy reached the 
valley. He made the ripples dance on the water, forced 
the flowers by the river’s brink to wash their faces, and 
tore leaves from trees and bushes. Rushing over the 
fields, Breezy came to the town where windows and doors 
were yet open for Zephyr. Now what a commotion! 
Father's newspaper and mother’s work whirled and 
danced across the room as if they were suddenly very 
much alive. In at one side of a house, and out at the 
other,—wherever it could find an opening, Breezy flew, 
whistling wildly. It threw dust in people’s eyes, and 
carried off their hats. Then came a frolic with the 
clouds, which were driven together in the west so that the 
sun lost sight of the earth as he sank behind the hill. 

Breezy now hurried to the valley, and, learning that 
Zephyr had been there a long time, said: 

“T had so much todo, I couldn’t get here before. I’ve 
had such fun, and have done lofs of good,—carried off dis- 
ease and dust. You can’t do much good without flying 
around and letting people know you’re doing something.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Zephyr, beginning to feel that it 
was small and weak. Zephyr began telling about the 
lovely things it had seen, but Breezy was very tired, and 
soon went to sleep. Zéphyr watched the moon come 
over the tree-tops, and the stars show their little lights. 
The earth grew darker, and all was still but the brook, 
hurrying to meet the river, and the twitter of a bird late 
in going to sleep. 

Children, whose way is the best way? 





plished. . 


New Berlin, N. ¥. 
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1, October 5.—Parable of the Vineyard Luke 20 : 9-19 
2 October 12.—The Lord’s Supp: Luke 22 : 7-20 
3. October 19.—The Spirit of True Service Lake 22 : 24-37 
4. October 26.—Jesus in Gethsemane.................ccsseseeereneseee Luke 22 ; 39-53 
5. November 2.—Jesus Accused Luke 22 : 54-71 
6. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate and Herod.............:«« Lake 23 : 1-12 
7. November 16.—Jesus Condemned....... ........ Lake 23 : 13-25 
8 November 23.—Jesus Crucified Luke 23 : 33-47 
9. November 90.—Jesus Risen..............cccscossccscersenenseserees seneee Luke 24 ; 1-12 
10 December 7.~The Walk to Emmaus. Luke 2 : 13-27 
11, December 14.—Jesus Made K nown Luke 24 : 28-43 
12. December 21.—Jesus’ Parting Words.... Luke 24 : 44-53 


13. December 28,—Review; or, other lesson selected by the school 





LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, 


NOVEMBER 16, 1890. 


TitLE: JESUS CONDEMNED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 23 : 13-25. Memory verses, 20-22.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


13 ¢ And Pilate, when he had 
called together the chief priests 
and the rulers and the people, _ 

14 Said unto them, Ye have 
brought this man unto me, asone 
that perverteth the people ; and, 
behold, I, having examined hf 
before you, have found no fault 
in this man touching those things 
whereof ye accuse him : 

15 No, nor yet Hér’od: for I sent 
you to him; and, lo, nothing 
worthy of death isdone unto him. 

16, I will therefore chastise him, 
and release him. 

17 (For of necessity he must re- 
lease one unto them at the feast.) 

18 And they cried out all at 
once, saying, Away with this man, 
and release unto us Ba-riib’bas : 

19 (Who for a certain sedition 
made in the city, and for murder, 
was cast into prison.) 

20 Pilate therefore, willing to 
release Jesus, spake again tothem. 

21 But they cried, saying, Cru- 
cify him, crucify him, 

22 And he said unto them the 
third time, Why, what evil hath 
hedone? I have found no cause 
of death in him : I will therefore 
chastise him, and let him go. 

23 And they were instant with 
loud voices, requiring that he 
might be crucified: and the voices 
of them and of the chief priests 
prevailed. 

2 And Pi’late gave sentence 
that it should be as they re- 
quired. 

25 And he released unto them 
him that for sedition and murder 
was cast into prison, whom they 
had desired; but he delivered 
Jesus to their will. 





REVISED VERSION. 
13 And Pilate called together 
the chief priests and the rulers 
14 and the people, and said unto 
them, Ye brought unto me this 
man, as one that perverteth the 
people: and behold, I, having 
examined him before you, 
found no fault in this man 
touching those things whereof 
15 ye accuse him: no, nor yet 
Herod: for he sent him back 
unto us; and behold, nothing 
worthy of death hath been 
16 done by him. I will therefore 
chastise him, and release him,! 
18 But they cried out all together, 
saying, Away with this man, 
and release unto us Barabbas: 
19 one who for acertain insurrec- 
tion made in the city, and for 
murder, was cast into prison. 
20 And Pilate spake unto them 
again, desiring to release Jesus; 
21 but they shouted, saying, Cru- 
22 cify, crucify him. And hesaid 
unto them the third time, Why, 
what evil hath this man done? 
I have found no cause of death 
im him: I will therefore chas- 
28 tise him and release him. But 
they were instant with loud 
voices, asking that he might be 
crucified, And their voices pre- 
24 vailed. And Pilate gave sen- 
tence that whgt they asked for 
25 should be done, And he re- 
leased him that for insurrec- 
tion and murder had been cast 
into prison, whom they asked 
for; but Jesus he delivered up 
to their will. 





1 <7 ancient authorities insert 
> whl ‘ow hemust needs release unto 
them at the feast one prisoner. Others 
add the same words after ver. 19. 


The American Revisers would add to “ he sent him” etc., in verse 15, 


the margin 


“Many ancient authorities read J sent you to him”; 


and in 


verse 43 they woald sqpatitate “urgent” for ** instant.” 





: LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Go.tpren TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Though he were a Son, yct 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.—Heb. 5 : 8. 


Lzsson Toric: The Son’s Condemnation Pronounced. 


1. Innocence Reaffirmed, vs. 13-16. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Release Attempted, vs. 16-22. 
3. Condemnation Secured, vs, 23-25. 


Gotpen Text: For the transgression of my people was he 


stricken.—Isa. 53 : 8. 


Darmy Home REaprnes: 
M.—Luke 23 : 13-25. 
T.—Matt. 27 : 15-26. 
W.—Mark 15 : 6-15. 
T.—John 18 : 38-40. 
F.—John 11 : 47-57. 


Jesus condemned. 
Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
Mark’s parallel narrative. 
John’s parallel statement. 
Jesus’ condemnation predetermined. 


$.—Acts3 : 12-26. Power of the condemned Son. 


$.—Phil. 2; 1-11. 


The condemned Son exalted. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, INNOCENCE REAFFIRMED, 


1. The Judge: 
Pilate (13). 


They delivered him up to Pilate the governor ‘ey 27 : 2). 
Toatins Pilate being governor of Juda (Luke 3 : 
Whose blood Pilate had a ey with their snaeilions woke 13:1). 


Jesus, who before Pontius 
i. The Complainants: 


witnessed (1 Tim. 6 : 


The chief priests and the rulers and the people (13). 


All the chief and the elders of the ple (Matt. 27 : 1). 

The — priests and the elders pers the multitudes (Matt. 
27: 

The chic with the elders and scribes Otask 15 : 1). 

The assembly of the elders of the people (Luke 22 : 66). 





Ma, The Decaon - 


gam no fault in this man... no, nor yet Herod 
(14, 
Be e sai, Why, what evil hath he done? (Matt, 27 : 28.) 
t of the blood of this righteous man (Matt. 27 : 24). 

I find no fault in this man (Luke 23 ; 4), 
I “ie no crime in him (John 18 : 338). 

1, “Pilate called together the chief priests and the rulers and the 

le.”’ (1) The Roman governer; (2) The Jewish rulers; (3) 


9 SIE Ee, cals et rere 
‘Ye brought this man, as one rvertet ple,” 
by the people ; Po) Sub- 


(1) Arraigned before Pilate; (2) A 
missive tor himeelf. 
3. ‘‘ Nothing worthy of death hath been done b: him, ” a aes — 
examination; (2) Official exculpation. — 
cence; (2) Persistent persecution; (8) G 4 aa 
II, RELEASE ATTEMPTED. — 
I, Release Proposed : 

I will therefore chastise him, and release him (16). 
be egy will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus? (Matt. 
Whether of the twain will ye that I release? (Matt. 27 : 21.) 

Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews? (Mark 15 : 9.) 
Pilate .. . had determined to release him (Acts 3 : 18). 
ll. Release Opposed : 

Away with this many and release unto us Barabbas (18). 
se — persuaded... that they should ask for Barabbas (Matt. 
His blood be on us, and on our children ( eg 27 : 25). 

He aeee rather release Barabbas (Mark 15 : 11). 
Ye... asked for a murderer to be granted unto you (Acts 8 : 14). 
i, Expostulation Offered: 

Why, what evil hath this man done? (22.) 


He said, Why, what evil hath he done? Onn 27 : 28.) 
Pilate said unto them, Why? (Mark 15 : 

Pilate spake... again, desiring to sdioai! esus (Luke 23 ; 20). 
" went out ‘again unto the Jews, and saith,— (John 18 : $8). 


1. “I will therefore chastise him, and release him.” (1) Unjust 
chastisement; (2) Deserved release. 
2. “They shouted saying, Crucify, crucify him.’’ en clamor- 
ous crowd; (2) The cruel demund; (8) The a ol judge. 
8. ‘I have found no cause of death in him.” DF ieee jade 


ment; (2) Jesus’ sinlessness. 


III, CONDEMNATION SECURED. 
1. THe Clamorous Crowd: 
They were instant with loud voices (23). 


Pilate saw ... that a tumult was arising (Matt. 27 : 24). 

They cried out exceedingly, Crucify him (Mark 15 : 14). 

They shouted, saying, Crucify, crucify him (Luke 23 : 7). 

Pilate sought to release him: but the Jews cried out (Jo n 19 : 12). 


Il. The Pliant Governor ; 


Pilate gave sentence that what they asked for should be done 

(24). 

Pilate saw that he prevailed nothin Mgr 27 : 24). 

What then shall I do unto... the rie ia) the Jews? (Mark 15 : 12.) 
Why, what evil hath he done? (Mark 1 

Pilate, wishing to content the muititade, released... Barabbas 
(Mark 15 : 15), 


iil, The Decisive Act: 
Jesus he delivered up to their will (25). 


Jesus he scourged and delivered to be crucified (Matt. 27 : 26). 

Pilate... delivered Jesus... to be crucified (Mark 15 : 15). 

He delivered him unto them to be crucified (John 19 : 16). 
Ye... killed the Prince of life (ects 8: 14, 15). 

» Fe. ‘Asking that he might be crucified.’’ (1) The clamorous crowd; 
(2) The holy victim; (3) The cruel demand.—(1) Human spiie in 
the Lord's crucifixion ; ; (2) Divine love in the Lord’s crucifixion. 

2, ** Pilate pare sentence that what they _— for should be done.” 
(1) Popular demand ; (2) Official sentenc 

8. ‘Jesus he delivered up to their will.” “ai) The will of beg peo- 
ple ; (2) The will of the governor ; (8) The will of the Lo 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
FROM GETHSEMANE TO. CALVARY. 


The arrest (Matt. 26 :50; Mark 14: 46; John 18 : 12). 

Before Annas (John 18 ; 13). 

Before Caiaphas and the council (Matt. 26 : 57; 
22 : 54; John 18: 24), 

Formally examined (Matt. 27:1; Mark 15:1; Luke 22 : 66-71). 

Sent to Pilate (Matt. 27:2; Mark 15:1; Luke 23:1; John 18 : 28). 


Mark 14 : 58; Luke 


. Sent to Herod (Luke 23 : 6, 7). 


Returned to Pilate (Luke 23 : 11). 

Rejected (Matt. 27 : 21; Mark 15:11; Luke 28 :18; John 18 : 40), 
Condemned (Matt. 27 : 24, 25; Luke 23 : 28, 24). 

Abused (Matt, 27 :'26-30; Mark 15: 15-19; John 19 : 1-8), 

Finally rejected (John 19 : 4-6). 

Led to Calvary (Matt. 27:31; Mark 15 : 20; Luke 23: 26; John 19:16, 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Ivrerventna Events. —After the return of Jesus from 
Herod, Pilate seems to have taken his place on the judgment- 
seat (Matt. 27: 19), which, according to Roman custom in pro- 
nouncing sentence, was outside the pretorium. John (John 
19: 18), in connection with a later incident, speaks of it as 
“called The Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha.” There the 
rulers and people are gathered, as the lesson narrates, 

Piace.—At the usual place of judgment, outside the 
pretorium, which was probably at the summer palace of 
Herod, though others fix upon the Castle Antonia. 

Trwe.—On Friday morning certainly. According to the 
view accepted in these “Lesson Surroundings,” on the 15th 
of Nisan, 783 A.U.C.; that is, April 7, A.D. 30. 

Prrsons.—Pilate, the rulers, and the multitude; Jesus and 
Barabbas (a robber and insurgent and murderer). 

IncrpENTS.—Pilate calls together the rulers and people, 
and proposes to release Jesus. (The custom is stated in 
verse 17, which is of doubtful genuineness.) The multitude 
cry for Barabbas, According to Matthew, Pilate submits the 
matter to their choice, and, while waiting for their answer, 
receives a message of warning from his wife, The people, 
persuaded by the rulers (Matthew, Mark), choose Barabbas. 
Pilate makes two more efforts to release Jesus, but fails, He 
at length yields, and, releasing Barabbas, delivers up Jesus 
to their will. Some place the washing of Pilate’s hands at 
this point, but it probably took place before the final order 
for crucifixion, and after some incidents narrated by John only. 

PaRALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 27 : 15-23, 26; Mark 
15 : 6-15; John 18: 39, 40). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 18.—And Pilate called together the chief priests and the 
rulers and the people: We find in John’s narrative that Pilate 
examined Jesus privately, within the hall of judgment, and 
that he afterwards went out and spoke with the people. 
Here, according to Luke, he summons the rulers and the 
people, after the return from Herod, as if for a final decision 
of the case. They are called together anew, an interval hav 
ing occurred in consequence of the submission of the case to 
the Galilean tetrarch. 

In view of the story as given by John, we must believe 
that the sending to Herod is to be placed before the end of 
his eighteenth chapter, and that the final decision occurred. 
after a further effort on Pilate’s part, and a further pressure 
on the part of the Jewish rulers. This further pressure may, 
possibly, be hinted at in verse 23; but this verse seems to be 
more closely connected with those which immediately pre- 
cede it. 

Verses 14-16.—And said unto them, Ye brought unto me this 
man as one that perverteth the people: and behold, I, having 
examined him before you, fownd no fault in this man touching. 
those things whereof ye accuse him: no, nor yet Herod: for he 
sent him back unto us; and behold, nothing worthy of death hath 
been done by him. I will therefore chastise him, and release him: 
Pilate, in Announcing the result of his examination of the 
case, begins with the statement of the accusation which had 
been made, using their own language: “You brought unto 
me this man as one that perverteth the people.” I have 
investigated the matter, and I find that there is no ground 
for the charge. The language of Pilate is that of a judge: 
“No fault touching those things whereof ye accuse. him.” 

To the other things Pilate, as the Roman official, gave, 
and could give, no thought. He must decide the case upon 
the grounds which his tribunal could take into consideration. 
By his words he reminds them of the carefulness and justness 
of the investigation, and he gives them plainly the answer 
which the result calls for. He was conscious of the duties of 
a judge, and he was convinced of the innocence of Jesus. He 
was almost ready to be an honest, manly man,—or he would 
have been, if he had not been what he was. He was afraid 
of the Jewish leaders, and he tried, for this reason, to com- 
promise the matter as between himself and them. He could 
not honestly condemn Jesus to death; but if they would per- 
chance be satisfied with something less, he would consent to 
have him scourged before he should be released. By this 
course he might satisfy them, while he also satisfied his own 
conscience. ; 

Pilate confirms his own judgment of the case by telling 
the rulers and the people that Herod’s examination had 
resulted in the same way. Herod had sent him back with- 
out any condemning judgment, and had made it manifest 
that he did not think the charge well founded. The text of 
the Revised Version, which has “for he sent him back unto 
us,” is more probably correct than that of the Authorized 
Version, “for I sent you to him.” The rendering “by him” is 
preferable also to “unto him,” at the end of verse 15. Herod 
had failed to discover that Jesus had done any such thing as 
had been charged. 

After the end of verse 16 we have, in the text followed by 
the Authorized Version, the words which are inserted by the 
Revisers in a marginal note, and which are marked as verse 
17: “Now-he must needs release unto them at the feast one 
[prisoner].” The frobabilities are against the insertion of 
the verse, which may have been borrowed by some copyist 
from one of the other Gospels, The next verse suggests the 
custom, at least as a possibility, and the insertion or omission 
is not & question of any special importance. 

Verses 18-21.—But they cried out all together, saying, Away 
with this man, and release unto us Barabbas: one who for a cer- 
tain insurréction made in the city, and for murder, was east into 
prison. And Pilate spake unto them again, desiring to release 
Jesus; but they shouted, saying, Crucify, crucify him: Luke 
does not mention the fact that the chief priests had persuaded 
the people to ask for the release of Barabbas; but we may 
more easily account for the action of the people, if there had 
been such previous persuasion, The rulers were prepared 
for any emergency in the case, and they probably understood 
Pilate’s weakness. They kept up their plan of impression 
and intimidation, as we may call it, from the beginning to 
the end, modifying it according to the needs of the particular. 
moment, and adapting themselves to whatever chanced to 
occur. At this moment they impelled the people, in accord- 
ance with their previous suggestion, to make a loud and 
noisy demonstration, utterly rejecting the thought of any 
release of Jesus, and urgently demanding the release of the 
murderer. ad 

The expression “ Away with this man” was a call for his 
execution. It carried with it a refusal to be satisfied with 
anything less. As Pilate tried to reason with them, they 
became ever bolder and more direct in their words, and with 
even a louder cry they said, “Crucify him.” Barabbas was 
one of the turbulent persons who had been engaged in some 








recent insurrectionary movement, and who had been guilty 














































































































































































































































Of the worst sort of crime. He was now in prison. To ask 
for the release of such a man, and, at the same time, demand 
the crucifixion of Jesus, was a most decisive proof of the 
malignant enmity of the chief priests and their followers. 

Pilate tried, indeed, to restrain the people, and to persuade 
them to be less violent, but he had not the courage abso- 
lutely to refuse theirdemand. He “ desired to release Jesus,” 
but he did not'manfally resolve to release him, and carry ont 
his resolution. 

Verses 22, 23.—And he said unto them the third time, Why, 
what evil hath this man done? I have fownd no cause of death in 
him: I will therefore chastise him and release him. But they 
were instant with loud voices, asking that he might be crucified. 
And their voices prevailed: Pilate’s expostulation was but 
repetition of what he had already uttered. If he were 
merely to expostulate, this would have been well. But if he 
had been as determined as Caiaphas and the others were, he 
would have ceased expostulating, and have pronounced his 
unalterable decision, or would have added to the renewed 
expostulation, when he found it unavailing,-such a decision, 
and in such a tone, as would at once have silenced the loud 
voices. There is an impressive setting forth of Pilate’s 
character in the very sound and literalness of the words, 
“ And their voices prevailed.” The plan of the chief priests 
proved successful. Their bold and noisy demonstration 
accomplished its purpose. 

The “ chastisement” which Pilate proposed was by scourg- 
ing. This was a severe punishment, which commonly pre- 
ceded crucifixion. It was so severe and terrible, that Pilate 
might well have thought that it would satisfy the people. 
Bitter hostility might find such a penalty sufficient. But it 
was, in the full sense of the words, a death struggle on the 
part of the ruling party of the Jews. They knew that either 
Jesus or themselves must have a complete and absolute tri- 
umph, and that there was no safety for themselves as long as 
he was alive. How little they understood what would be the 
power of his death ! 

The fact that Pilate made the third effort to release Jesus 
—the third time”—is not mentioned by the earlier Gos- 
pels. We find, however, in John’s narrative, the picturing 
of his struggles and efforte—struggles within himself and 
efforts with the people and their leaders—even more impres- 
sively given us than by Luke. 

Verses 24, 25.—And Pilate gave sentence that what they asked 
for should be done. And he released him that for insurrection 
and murder had been cast into prison, whom they asked for ; but 
Jesus he delivered up to their will: We have, in these yerses, 
a brief and simple, yet impressive, statement of the final issue 
of the whole matter. Jesus was delivered up to the will of 
his enemies, and Barabbas was released. No triumph for 
the high-priest and his party could have been more com- 
plete. They had made the Roman authority, in opposition 
to its own convictions, subservient to their will and purpose. 
The judicial sentence was secured. Nothing now remained 
but to carry it into execution as speedily as possible. 

Luke gives here only the end. But John adds more, and 
shows us precisely what it was that made Pilate yield. When 
the Jewish leaders found that all things else had failed of 
success, they said to Pilate: “If thou release this man, thou 
art not Cesar’s friend: every’one that maketh himself a 
king speaketh against Cusar.... We have no king but Cesar.” 
These words turned Pilate in upon himself, and filled him 
with apprehension. The saving of this man might be made 
the ground of a charge against himself, that he bad favored 
an enemy of Cesar. The words seemed to his excited mind 
even to convey the threat of such a charge, His courage 
ailed him once more, at the last moment, and utterly, as he 
thought of what might be,—and the question seemed to be 
ouly whether he should save Jesus, or should save himself, 
For a man like him it required no long time to decide this 

uestion, He joined with Caiaphas in the act of crucifying 
ps0 and his name has come down through the centuries as 
thus bound to the name of the high-priest. 

Verse 25, says Godef, “is the only passage of this narra- 
tive where the feelings of the historian break through the 
objectivity of the narrative. The details repeated here from 
verse 19 regarding the character of Barabbas bring into promi- 
nence all that is odious in the choice of Israel, and the words 
*he delivered him to their will,’ all the cowardice of the judge 
who thus declines to act as the protector of innocence.” 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The weak but, in this case, well-meaning Pilate, must have 
been sorely perplexed when our Lord once more appeared 
before him, amidst the cofused uproar and coarse jeers of 
the dense crowd which had followed him from Herod's palace 
to the pretorium. The attempt to extricate himself from 
the case had failed; for Herod’s having sent the prisoner 
back, dressed up, indeed, in a mockery of his claims to king- 
ship, showed that he had found nothing against him for 
which he could be detained. What could the procurator do? 
He had endured much from the Jews already. He hated 








dies Seek es Sail ase as the representative of Tiberi, 
whom his favorite Sejanus had embittered against the whole 
race, he was in no mood, even when he first came among 
them, to humor their religious prejudices as his four prede- 
cessors had done. Contrary to their cautious system, he had 
marched up to Jerusalem with the military standards, on 
which was the portrait of the emperor; and the Roman gar- 
rison of Antonia had flouted these, as it were, in the very 
face of the temple, though Pilate knew that ahy likeness was 
regarded by the Jew as idolatrous, For five days and nights 
a vast crowd had lain stretched on the earth before his resi- 
dence at Cesarea, raising loud, unceasing cries that he should 
remove this abhorred scandal, and even when, at last, sum- 
moned to the circus to hear his final decision, had still con- 
tinued their loud and dismal wailings, refusing td leave, or 
to cease their cries, even when threatened by the bared 
weapons of the soldiery. Opening their bosoms to the sword, 
they had shown themselves willing to die rather than yield; 
and Pilate, in the end, had been forced to give them their 
wish, and order the standards to be removed. 

Stubborn, like themselves, however, he had tried to carry 
his point in another form. As was usual, he allowed the 
hanging up, in the official buildings at Jerusalem, of gilded 
shields bearing the name of the emperor and that of him 
who had, by the presentation, vowed fidelity to him. But 
these also he was forced to withdraw after another tumult 
and a threat of appeal to Tiberius himself. Indeed, they did 
send a delegation to Rome, where its members denounced 
him as guilty_of habitually taking bribes, of violence, rob- 
beries, cruelties, and frequent murders, without trial and 
without cause; in short, of boundless ferocity and wickedness, 

How this must have affected him towards them we may 
imagine. The ten years of his rule in Judea was of a piece 
with this beginning, The bitter hatred of the Jews may 
have painted him in too dark colors, but, at best, he was an 
unfavorable specimen even of Roman governors, Yet, partly 
from homage to the strange sublimity of character shown by 
Jesus, and partly, it may be, from hatred of the Jews, he 
strove hard to save our Lord. Summoning the crowd to his 
presence, as he sat on the judge’s seat, he once more told 
their leaders, the chief priests, and rulers, that he had 
examined the prisoner, and found no ground for their aecu- 
sations, and that Herod also had sent him back without any 
charge against him. But, as one.who' had caused so much 
excitement, he would scourge him, as a warning, ‘and let 
him go. 

To subject an innocent prisofr to the torture of the lash 
was only in keeping with the brutal coarseness of Roman 
jurisdiction. Meanwhile, a thought promising to end this 
trouble struck the perplexed man. It was the custom to set 
free a prisoner at the pussover time, !n compliment to the 
season; and this seemed to give him hope for getting Jesus 
off his hands. One Barabbas, possibly a zealot, who had 
joined in some local rising against the hated Roman, in 
which some persons, perhaps soldiers, had been killed, lay 
in bonds. Would the multitude wish him, or not, rather, 
prefer Jesus, who claimed to be their Messiah-King? He 
knew that the chief priests had brought him for condemna- 
tion only from envy of his popularity, and trusted this would 
settle the choice in his favor. But priest and elder alike 
repudiated the idea, and urged the crowd not to entertain it, 
but to demand Barabbas. Unfortunately, with a mob of 
fanatics the voice of the Jewish authorities was sacred, 
“Give us Barabbas!” rose instantly,.far and near; and, still 
more ominous, a storm of cries assailed the governor, demand- 
ing the “ cross for this Jesus”! 

A strong, upright man would have driven off the mob, and 
set free the prisoner. But Pilate’s better nature was only 
superficial; where selfish fears came in, he had neither heart 
nor principle. The tumult was rising higher and higher. 
He would be himself ruined, if he did not condemn the 
prisoner, as they wished, to pacify them; but he would show, 
even in doing s0, that he had no part in the act, beyond the 
mere official form. As if that would clear one of consenting 
to murder! Calling for water, he washed his hands before 
all, that they might see, by a Jewish symbol which they un- 
derstood,—a symbol, moreover, used also among the heathen, 
—that he had no snare in the guilt of what was to follow. 
“ His blood be on us, and on our children!” shouted back the 
vast mob, now wild with fanatical excitement. And so the 
fateful words were uttered, and the Innocent One was de- 
livered up to their will. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England, 





THE INNOCENT CRIMINAL AND THE 
UNJUST JUDGE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson falls into three stages, each marked by a speech 
of Pilate’s. First, there is his attempt to liberate his captive, 
and the ruler’s refusal of his proposal (vs. 13-19); second, his 
revewed vain effort and its failure (vs. 20-23); and, third, his 
shameful surrender. The prominence given by Luke to the 
other actors in the great tragedy, rather than to the sufferer, 





is even more remarkable in this than in the last lesson. He 





even omits the fact- of the scourging, which he must bave 
known, so desirous is he to fix our attention on the crimes of 
Pilate and the Jews. The former is a murderer out of weak- 
ness, the latter are moved by ferocious hatred. 

1, Note the feeble attempt to do justice, overborne by the 


‘determined animosity of the Jews. Wedo not knowewhether 


Pilate was a weak-willed man or not; but certainly he shows 
the symptoms of being so, though it must be allowed that his 
position required much circumspection, and a judicious mix- 
ture of concession and firmness in managing his unruly gov- 
ernment. His judgment-seat was planted above a powder 
magazine, and any spark might cause an explosion. He had 
to coerce, and yet not to go far enough to provoke an appeal 
to Rome,—the one thing of which a Roman governor lived 
in dread. 

One can see that he is afraid of his subjects, and takes his 
revenge for being obliged to ‘consult their wishes by gibes 
and sneers, and by an occasional assumption of authority, 
which does not hide the fact that he becomestheir tool. His 
speech (vs. 14-16) begins with a tone of judicial authority 
and observance of legal forms, but its end contradicts its 
beginning; and the formal tone of the judge scarcely masks 
the fact of his surrender. What a halting “therefore” that 
isin verse16! Theonly worthy conclusion from the pretises 
would have been, “I will therefore set him free; for your 
accusation is transparently false.” 

Pilate had no right to send Jesus to Herod, if convinced of 
his innocence; and now that his attempt to get rid of the 
whole troublesome case by that side wind has failed, he has 
still less color of justice in proposing to sccurge him. His 
grave statement of the course of proceeding only makes his 
final capitulation a more glaring fault. His offer to scourge 
was meant to compromise by inflicting the punishment which 
preceded crucifixion, in the Ope that it might satisfy the 
Jews; and he seems to have had the custom of releasing one 
prisoner at the feast in view, in adding the suggestion of 
releasing Jesus after scourging. But to propose a compro- 
mise was to surrender all, If Pilate was willing to palter 
with his high trust so far as to scourge an innocent man to 
please that howling mob, they had only to how! a little more 
and louder to get him to kill, to please them. One stone 
dislodged from a wall makes a place for the pickax, which 
will brirg it all down. 

The plain lesson is that, in matters of right and wrong, no 
hair’s-breadth of concession should ever be made, and none 
can be made without giving up all. In this world, full of 
urgent voices calling on us to do wrong, our only safety is in 
absolute refusal. If wegive an inch, we shall have to give 
anell, It is easier to say “ No” out and out, than to begin 
with a little “ Yes,” in hope of thereby being allowed to say 
“No” afterwards, 

Men who know their own mind, even when it is a base 
mind, generally get theirown way. So the fierce cries of the 
crowd finish one of Pilate’s feeble compromises. Barabbas is 
a travesty of Jesus in his very name, which means Son of the 
Father, and he was what the rulers had falsely denounced 
Jesus as being, a rebel. Their choice of him proves how 
little horror and how much sympathy they had for resistance 
to Rome, and so convicts them of falsehood, and thréws lurid 
light on their preferences and hatreds. If Barabbas em- 
bodied the national aspirations, Jesus must be unwelcome. 
What we love, that we are. A liberated Barabbas could only 
mean a crucified Jesus. The whole tragedy of the nation is 
condensed into that one act, which stands as a symbol, and 
indeed as one instance, of the perverted choice and hideous 
blindness which were their ruin. A like mistaken choice is 
made by many of us, and it brings like results. “Ye killed 
the Prince of Life”—mysterious and paradoxical as the pos- 
sibility of such a contradiction sounds, awful as the reality 
of such a crime is—“ and desired a murderer to be granted 
unto you,”—and therein they wrote their own sentence and 
slew themselves. So do we when we choose any person or 
thing as our trust and king, and depose Jesus from his throne. 

2. Pilate’s renewed attempt and its failure (vs. 20-238). 
The liberation of Barabbas wonld be a formal act, occupying 
some time, and we must suppose that it followed on verse 19. 
The governor probably hoped that his concession would put 
the crowd in a good humor, but it only taught them their 
power. He has nothing more to say than at first, and had 
already made the fatal mistake of arguing and negotiating 
with his subjects, so that it was too late to assume the tone 
of authority. “I command, ygt obey,” would have done at 
first, but not now. He has trailed his authority in the mud, 
and given the rulers an advantage which they use remorse- 
lessly. 

What a position for the representative of the emperor to 
be vainly trying to make terms with a riotous assemblage, 
and to be shouted down by them! He seems to have felt 
the indignity; for there is a touch of impatience in his 
remonstrance, feeble and ineffectual as it is. One gleam of 
honest indignation, and one attempt still to play the righteous 
judge, are there. “ What evil haththisman done?” Pilate 
asks for facts on which to base his sentence, and gets only the 
yell cf hatred. “I will therefore chastise him and release 





him.” Again the expedient of weakness tainted with injus- 
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tice. Why could he not do what he said, instead of asking 
their leave to do it? Because he was more concerned about 
their good opinion of hjm than about such a trifle as scourg- 
ing or crucifying one uninfluential Jew, and more afraid of 
losing office than of doing wrong. Have there ever been any 
politicians or officials since who have succumbed to the same 
temptation? 

This section of Luke’s narrative condenses rigorously, and 
leaves out much which we get from John. He does not tell 
us what was the last shot fired by the rulers, which made 
Pilate surrender at once. They threatened him with an 
information laid against him «t Rome, to the effect that he 
sheltered traitors. He knew enough of the jealous tyrant to 
whom he was responsible, to know that such a charge would 
peril position, and life itself; and self-interest carried the day. 
Justice, dignity, the strange awe which had begun to creep 
over him, are al) swept out of sight. 

There is something tragic in his ignominious submission, 
even apart from the thought of Christ. He stands as a ter- 
rible example of the wickedness which may come from weak- 
ness, and of the danger of trifling in the smallest degree with 
the strict lines of duty. But when wethink of what it really 
was which he did, and how ignorant he was of it, the tragedy 
darkens, and we have to leave to wiser decision than ours the 
questions of his guilt and place. 


$. The end of our narrative gives the victory of hate and | 


Pilate’s shameful surrender.. Probably the striking incident 
of Pilate’s washing his hands comes in here. It was a vain 
disavowal of responsibility. His hands were none the cleaner, 
though the resolute hatred of the rulers was ready to take all 
the burden on themselves, We do not get rid of our com- 
plicity in evil by saying, “I could not help it. The blame 
lies at my instigators’ dodr”’ At theirs and at ours,—at 
theirs for impelling, at ours for being impelled. 

Luke crystalizes his condemnation of both parties into. two 
Clauses, the one of which sets in the clearest light the sin of 
the rulers and people, and the other that of Pilate. They 
asked for him that “for insurrection and murder had been cast 
into prison.” Such a choice convicted the choosers of aver- 
sion from all the beauty and sweetness of Christ’s character, 
atid of incapacity to see these because they did not love them, 
and mirrored their own aspirations as reflected in their 
favorite. To reject Jesus, and that in favor of Barabbas, was 
to prove their own sinfulness. If to receive a prophet in the 
tame of a prophet argues some.sympathy with the prophet’s 
character, though there be no share in the prophet’s gifts, to 
choose Barabbas because he was a murderer and a rebel 
révealed the direction of their sympathies and their real 
characters. The judgment which men form of Jesus is the 
touchstone of their inmost selves. By their attitude to him 
“the thoughts of many hearts are revealed,” and the destinies 
of men shall righteously be adjudged. We #hoose no more 
wisely or worthily than did these Jews when we take others 
for our trust. We cannot reject Jesus without choosing some 
substitute as unworthy as Barabbas. 

“Pilate gave sentence that what they asked for should be 
done.... Jesus he delivered up to their will” The judge 
condemns himself who surrenders the innocent to clamor, 
and the ruler is proved unworthy who is ruled by his sub+ 
jects’ mere will. No baseness can be baser than such prosti- 
tution of authority and perversion of justice. Pilate’s sin is 
summed in these two sentences. It was a cowardly surrender 
of the sword of justice to the hands of a bloodthirsty mob, by 
which he bedame a hired assassin. The motive for his yield- 
ing is not distinctly stated, but it is clearly simple seeking of 
his own advantage. At first, state policy, which has spread 
its mantle over so many crimes, might have influenced Pilate; 
but, long before the end, it was naked selfishness which did so, 
and the last fragment of hesitation was swept away when he 
was threatened with a complaint to the emperor, So mean a 
motive adds blackness to his deed. 

The analysis of Pilate’s conduct points the solemn lesson, 
that, since we know so little of what may be the issues of our 
acts, we should give the more earnest heed to keep their 
tmotives pure, lest, like this man, we should do worse things 
than we know. Pilate thought that he was simply securing 
hig position by a little stretch of indulgence, involving noth- 
ing more serious than the unnoticed death: of one more insig- 
nificant Jew. He was damning his name to everlasting 
infamy, and slaying the Prince of life. If once we let selfish 
considerations shape our conduct, we may “crucify” the Lord 
“afresh,” and, like Pilate, wash our hands, and say, “I have 
done no harm.” 

- Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


DECLARED INNOCENT, YET SENTENCED TO DEATH, 
Acquitted once by Herod, and thrice by Pilate, Jesus is yet 
condemned, The judge who volunteered to be his advocate 
passes sentence, The man who could find no fault judicially 
murders the faultless. Hed he sought to do right, instead of 
seeking of these savages permission to do right, hed he fol- 
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lowed principle instead of policy, he might have been clear 
of the blood of the Son of man, Judas and:Pilate were soon 
suicides, Caisphas deposed, and Herod dead inexile, Policy, 
instead of principle, does not commend itself. 

The thickly crowded events are these: Judas’ betrayal, 
sacrament instituted commemorative of his foreseen death, 
Gethsemane’s agony, Judas’s kiss, Peter’s denial, struck in 
the face by the guard, before Pilate, before Herod, mocked 
by Herod and his men of war, stripped and lashed by 
Pilate’s orders, and condemned, Here is more history in 
ten hours than in some centuries. When Herod's curiosity 
could not be gratified, he became inquisitor and tormentor. 
Pilate goes on the most widely published record as a self- 
confessed murderer of an innocent man. The greatest oppor- 
tunity of any man’s life lay before each of these men, but 
they neither knew nor embraced it. 

The picture of that patient, silent man taking insult, blows, 
plucking out of the beard, and sentence to death, is as affect- 
ing as the crucifixion. Let the righteous joy in persecutions 
also. Thus the servant may be as his Master. 

University Park, Colo, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL, 


Pilate... said,... I, having examined him, ... fownd no fault 
in this man: ... no, nor yet Herod: ... I will therefore chastise 
him, and release him (7s. 13-16). Here is a good illustration 
of the spirit of vicious compromise in matters of principle. 
A man charged with crime is on trial before a court, After 
hearing all the evidence and the arguments in the case, the 
jury take it in hand, Six men think he is innocent; six 
deem him guilty. In order to consider one another’s views, 
the proposition is made and accepted, to agree on a verdict 
that shall leave a stain on the prisoner’s good name without 
admitting that he is proved guilty. A similar method of 
agreeing on a compromise that leaves the main question at 
issue undecided, is pursued in many a personal judgment 
concerning the conduct or the character of another. This is 
Pilate-like. It was Pilate’s duty to convict or to acquit 
Jesus, to say that he was guilty or innocent, whoever might 
think differently. It is a juryman’s duty to stand out forever 
against his eleven fellows, if he deems them wrong in their 
decision. It is your and my duty to be at variance with all 
the world, rather than consent to any such- compromise as 
would indicate our doubt of the truth, as God gives us to 
see the truth. 

They cried out, ... Away with this man, and release unto us 
Barabbas (v. 18). It was from no love of Barabbas, but 
rather from hatred of Jesus, that the Jewish rulers and their 
followers cried out for the release of the robber and murderer. 
And this same spirit is the cause of many a popular cry in 
behalf of a political demogogue, of a false religion, or of a new 
ethical theory, to-day, In our dislike of the one side we are 
ready to go to the other, regardless of the merits of that side 
or of the consequences of supporting it, Those who are op- 
posed to Christianity are ready to welcome any form of reli- 
gion or of non-religion that stands over against it. To-day, 
as in the days of Pilate, the choice is between Jesus on the 
one hand and whoever or whatever seems most available tor 
the overthrow of Jesus. Any one but Christ! anything but 
Christianity! is the cry of the human heart when it is un- 
willing to submit to Christ wholly. 

Why, what evil hath this man done? (vy. 22.) That is the 
question that comes home to-day to every one who would 
reject Jesus, as the choice has to be made between him and 
his opponents, For suineteen centuries Jesus has been on 
trial before the world, and his record is now open in the 
sight of those who are to decide for themselves whether he 
shall be accepted or rejected on his merits. What evil hath 
he done? What is there in his record that would make it 
safe or desirable to put an end, if it were possible, to his 
work and influence? What gain would there be, to the 
world or to ourselves, in his overthrow, and in the substitu- 
tion of that which would follow in his place? Pilate is 
dead, but his question rings in the ears of those who at this 
moment have to decide whether or not to accept the Son of mau 
or his opponents, “ Why, what evil hath this man done?” 

And Pilate gave sentence that what they asked for should be 
done (v. 24). Popular sentiment was wrong, and Pilate 
yielded to it, And in that course Pilate was wrong. The 
voice of the people is not the voice of God, although a great 
many have thought it must be accepted as if it were. Right 
is right and wrong is wrong, whether public opinion is on 
the one side or on the other. Yet Pilate was not the last 
man in an important public position to shape his action in a 
critical moment by the views of the majority, rather than 
by his own convictionsof duty. It is not one political party 
alone that will frame its platform concerning a mooted ques- 
tion in such a way a8 to meet the supposed wishes of its 
voters generally—be they right or wrong. Nor is it only in 
one political party that public officials will be found ready 
to take sides for or against civil-service reform, protection or 





free trade, am increase of pensions, fresh legislation concern- 





ing the Indian, the African, or the Chinese, acvording to the 
clamorous demands of the party populace. In politics, in 
religion, in business matters, in society, he who has power is 
constantly tempted to give sentence that what the populace 
aské for shall be done. And that is only another way of say- 
ing that we are so much like Pontius Pilate in this thing. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


1. Pilate was not at fault through lack of knowledge. Oh, 
no! He had all the knowledge requisite for the case in 
hand. He knew that Jesus was innocent, and, to fortify hiur 
in this opinion, he had the decision of Herod. Knowing 
that the prisoner was innocent, Pilate knew well enough 
what his duty was. It was to release him at once. All this 
we saw in the lesson for last week, but it is just as well to 
emphasize it again to-day. If Pilate did sin, he sinned by 
no means ignorantly. 

2. Pilate wanted to do the right. This is apparent fronr 
the fact that again and again he tried to persuade the Jews 
not to press for the death sentence. In fact, it is stated 
plainly in verse 20 (Rev. Ver.) that he wished to release 
him. I suspect that, if we could have looked into Pilate’s 
heart, we should have seen that he was truly pained that the 
Jews would not listen to his pleadings for Christ, and that to 
pronounce the death sentence was a positive grief to him, 
And yet Pilate did the wrong. 

3. Why did Pilate not do the right, when, as we saw, he 
wanted to doit? Because he wanted to do something elde 
more than he wanted to do the right. He wanted to please 
the Jews more than he wanted to release the Master. It 
was this “ratherness” that decided the matter, and, as he could 
not do both, he chose that for which his desire was the 
stronger. Asa result, he delivered Jesus over to his ene- 
mies, and they led him away triumphantly, and killed him, 

Now most men are PHate’s counterpartsin this respect. Itis 
rarely (if, indeed, ever) that you will meet a man who prefers 
the wrong to the right. The thief would rather be an honest 
man—provided he could have all that he wants. The child 
would rather obey its parents—provided it can have its 
own way. The trouble with men is not that they do not 
see and recognize the right, or that they had not rather 
do it than not, but that there is something else than the 
right that.they prefer; and, since they cannot have both, the 
“ratherness” of their desire leads them to refuse to do their 
duty, and to choose the wrong. The thief wants to be honest: 
But he wants money more than honesty, and so becomes a 
thief. The murderer wants to be law abiding, but he wants 
revenge more, and so he becomesa murderer. The child wants 
to obey its mother, but it wants more to go to the docks, and 
80 it becomes a breaker of the fifth commandment. 

This same singular state of mind and heart is apparent in 
the case of Herod and John the Baptist. Herod did not 
want to behead John, for he thought a great deal of the 
prophet. He knew perfectly well that it was a sin to kill 
him. And yet there were two things that Herod was more 
afraid to do than he was to kill John, and those were: (1) 
he was afraid to break his oath to the dancer who had pleased 
him; and (2) he was afraid to seem inconsistent to those 
before whom he had made his rash and wicked promise, So 
the head of John fell. 

From these and similar cases, we may learn that the trouble 
is not that men’s heads are wrong, but that the radical diffi- 
culty is with their hearts. Knowledge they have, I venture 
to say that there is not a man who ever lived, who did not 
know better than he did. Certainly I have never met such 
a one, nor one who has. And my belief is that to all men 
there is given enough light, so that, if they were honestly to 
follow what they had, they would be saved. I have no sym- 
pathy with those who talk of “ honest skepticism,” and think 
that the God of love and truth will let a man honestly seek 
for the truth for years, and not find it. I have more faith in 
God than that; and, at the same time, I have very little faith 
in the honesty of those who say they have been seeking the 
trath for years, and yet have not found it, At all events, we 
may be sure that, in the cases of our scholars who have been 
in Sunday-school for years, the difficulty is not that they do 
not know enough, but that they are not willing to obey what 
theydoknow. There isa“ ratherness” in their hearts in favor 
of self, as opposed to the law of Almighty God, and that is 
the true reason why they are not to-day Christians, At the 
great day, there will not be one of them who will dare to 
stand up and say: “O God! I tried all I knew how to be a 
Christian, but I did not know the way to become one. I am 
lost, not for lack of honest desire, but for want of light.” 

It is this that makes the loss of heaven such an awful thing, 
—that it need not have been lost. It was thrown away, and 
wilfully disdained, and all in favor of some choice of present 
good which we preferred to the choice of the will of God. If 
we honestly prayed “Thy kingdom come,” and “Thy will be 
done,” there would be no difficulty in the way of our being 
heirs of the kingdom of God. Now let the teacher press the 





scholars with thistrpth: “Scholar, if you are not a Christian 
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this day, it is only because you choose something else more 
than gonship of the Almighty. You choose that which shall 
make you a child of the wicked one, and you do so freely.” 
Make them face the matter equarely. 

_ New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER.” 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


é -Who was the Roman governor to whom the multitude led 
desus? To what king did Pilatesend him? Did Herod find 
any fault or crime for which Jesus ought to be punished? 
Pilate thought, no doubt, when he sent Jesus to Herod, that 
lie had saved himself from deciding a troublesome question. 
What had Pilatesaid to the chief priests and to the people, 
in our last golden text? If Pilate was sure the prisoner was 
innocent, why did he not set him free? 

* What Did Pilate Do#—He called the priests, rulers, and 
people, and again said to them what he had said before: 
*T have found no fault in this man.” Hesaid he had exam- 
ined him, had sent him to Herod, who had found nothing 
worthy of death. Then he said, “I will punish him, and let 
him go free.” If innocent, why should Pilate punish him at 
all? They had then a cruel way of punishing prisoners with 
a scourge,—a long-handled whip with many lashes, which 
they used over the back and shoulders when the prisoner 
was bound over a frame or post. This is what Pilate offered 
to have done to Jesus. 

,A Prisoner Released.—What great feast were the Jews 
hen to keep at that time? It was the custom, as that feast 
was in remembrance of the nation’ being delivered from 
bondage, always to release some prisoner at the time of the 
feast of the passover; and that was why Pilate said he would 
let Jesus go after he had been scourged. 

Barabbas.—That was the name of a notorious man then in 
prison. Barabbas had been a highway robber and a mur- 
derer, and had boldly led crowds in a dangerous riot in 
Jerusalem. Pilate seemed willing to’release Jesus; but the 
crowd were not willing, and called out, “Away with this 
man, and release unto us Barabbas,” 

Pilate’s Wife.—Just then a messenger appeared, and came 
to Pilate as he sat on the judgment seat. His wife sent him 
word to have nothing to do with that just man. Perhaps 
she had been a friend of Jesus; perhaps had seen his miracles, 
heard his teaching, and believed his word; and she resolved 
to try to save him and to keep her husband from cruelty and 
sin. Pilate heard the messenger; then he asked the people, 
“Which of the two shall I release unto you?” They all 
quickly answered, “ Barabbas.” Pilate asked them another 
question. How would you have answered it? 

“ What then Shall I Do with Jesus which is Called Christ?” 
—Their answer was ready: “Let him be crucified.” Pilate 
asked again, “ Why, what evil has he done?” They did not 
tell, but only cried out more and more, “Crucify hini!” 
For the third time Pilate said, “I have found no cause of 
death in him; I will therefore chastise him and let him go.” 
Weak, wicked Pilate,—so sure that Jesus was not guilty of 
any sin, and yet afraid to use his power as governor to set 
him free. The people only answered by crying with loud 
voices, the high-priests even more loudly than the people, 
“Crucify him! Crucify him!” When Pilate spoke of re- 
leasing him, they called out, “If thou let this man go, thou 
art not Cresar’s friend.” They had falsely charged that Jesus 
had stirred up the people against Cesar, and now they asked 
that Jesus might be crucified, and a man set free who was in 
prison for really stirring up the people against Cesar. Once 
more Pilate showed that he was willing to free Jesus, and 
unwilling to condemn him to death. He took a basin of 
water, and washed his hands before them all, and said, “I 
am innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye to it.” 
Was he innocent? Did washing his hands cleanse his cruel, 
selfish heart? 

His Blood be upon Us and Our Children.—Priests and 
people were willing and glad to decide that Jesus must be 
put to death, and, when Pilate washed his hands, they said 
the blame of Jesus’ death might rest on them and on their 
children. They were not only willing to sin and deserve 
punishment for themselves, but to lay up sins for their chil- 
dren, too young then to know what their wicked fathers 
were saying and doing. 

Jesus Condemned.—To condemn is te pronounce one guilty, 
and sentence to punishment. Pilate sat down again in the 
judge’s seat in his judgment hall. After three times saying 
there was no fault in him, after hearing his wife's warning, 
after saying he would be innocent of the death of this just 
person, Pilate spoke the sentence the Jews eagerly called for, 
and said that Jesus should be crucified. On Friday morning 
by eight o’clock, the trials before courts, king, and gover- 
nor were all over. Jesus was scourged, and delivered tothe 
soldiers, to suffer whatever the angry crowd or the hating 
priests or elders desired. Jesus was delivered, but Barabbas 
the robber-murderer was led out from his prison cell and 
made a free man. Pilate knew what the soldiers were doing. 
Jesus was scourged; then, over his stripes they threw a 
purple robe, such as kings wore, and in mockery they put a 


reed in his as if it were the scepter of a king, and on 
his head a crown; it was woven of thorns, and pierced his 
head with many sharp wounds. When Jesus was led out 
before all the people, wearing ha purge aes ont the crown, 
Pilate said: 

“ Behold Your King.”—Perhaps he had some thought that 
at the sight of that pale face and suffering look some pitying 
voice would say, “It is enough; let him go free.” But the 
same fierce cry went on: “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 
“Shall I crucify your king?” Pilate asked. But they said: 
“Werhave no king but Cesar. Crucify him!” Then the 
crowd saluted Jesus in mockery: “ Hail, King of the Jews!” 
They struck his head with the reed; they bowed before him, 
pretending to worship; and, after they had mocked him, they 
put his own clothes again on him, and led him away to be 
crucified. How is Pilate mentioned every time we repeat 
the Creed ? 

Will Pilate ever be forgotten? Now you may know and 
understand what it means when we remember how Jesus 
meekly suffered, how God the Father permitted it, and how, 
of his own choice our Saviour endured all. For whose sins 
did he suffer? For whose transgression was he sraitten? 


Louisville, Ky. 7 
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PILATE’S RUIN. 
TRUTH, 


“T find no fault in this man.” 


EVASION. 


“ He sent him unto Herod,” 


COMPROMISE. 


“T will therefore chastise him and release him.” 


COMPLIANCE. 


. .. Jesus he delivered up.” 





“ Their voices prevailed ; 





WHAT SHALL J DO WITH JESUS? 








HOOSING UILTY. 
ONDEMNING aE ook 


“NOT THIS MAN, BUT BARABBAS.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


**O sacred Head, now wounded.” 

* One there is, above all others.” 
“Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 
“Thy works, not mine, O Christ.” 
“ What hast thou done for me?” 

“ Our Lord is now rejected.” 
“Saviour, thy dying love.” 

“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.8., 
CaNoN OF DURHAM. 


“T Wry Tuererore Cuastise Him.”—Even when, with 
a conscience not yet utterly seared, Pilate for the third time 
remonstrates with the yelling crowd, he proposes to chastise the 
prisoner, and then release him ; that is, to inflict on a man he 
has declared to be innocent the most horrible torture, short 
of death, which human nature can endure, For this chas- 
tisement meant scourging by the Roman lictors, The vic- 
tim, stripped and bound to a post, was beaten on every part 
of his body by a bunch of thongs with pieces of wire twisted 
into the end of each strip, after the fashion of the Russian 
knout, which tore the skin and the flesh. Very often the 
sufferer died under the infliction, and was a corpse before he 
was nailed to the cross. Now this punishment was, by 
Roman law, only to be administered after sentence. But 
Pilate, hoping that the malice of his enemies would be 
appeased by the ¢ight of this torture, publicly inflicted, hesi- 
tates not to make the proposal, in order to appease them. It 
is sad that to this day the mind of mankind in the East does 
not revolt against the infliction of torture on unconvicted and 
even on innocent victims. But in every country where 
European influence has no control, torture is still part of the 
judicial system. The prisomer is bastinadoed, whether in 
Turkey, Persia, or China, in order to force from him an 
admiision of his guilt; and the judge has also the power, 
which is constantly exercised, of ordering the same “exami- 
nation,”—as the Spanish inquisitors used to call it,—to be 
applied to any of the witnesses, if he chooses to believe they are 
prevaricating, or concealing what they know. Asif admissions 
extorted in a moment of excruciating agony were of the 
slightest value! Even in Egypt, it is only since the English 
occupation that examination by torture has been abolished, 
and the writer has seen it applied there to reluctant wit- 
nesses within the last few years. It is to the indelible 








infamy of the Romish Church, that, for centuries after tor- 






ture had been abolished in the secular courts of Christendom, 
it was practiced up to the early part of the present century 
by the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition. 

“For... Seprtion ... Was Cast Intro Prison.” —This sedi- 
tion must have been one of the many risings which frequently 
disturbed the whole period of Roman rule. Other insurrec- 
tions of a similar kind are referred to in the Acts (chap. 5), 
those of Theudas and of Judas of Galilee, and Josephus men- 
tions several others, the leaders of which were for the time 
popular heroes, like Eliezer and Amaram, although they 
were invariably stained with the most reckless murders and 
robberies, They were, in fact, more like modern Greek 
bandits than patriots driven to desperation, and calculated 
upon reveling for a while on their plunder, and then es- 
caping into the wilds beyond Jordan. Such was Barabbas, 
His name means “Son of the father;” and it has been sug- 
gested that this could not have been his original name, but 
had been assumed by him as the leader of a rebel band, and 
that he was a sort of political anti-Christ, who, in that char- 
acter, had a popular following. 


The College, Durham, England, 





LESSON SUMMARY. : 

It is Pilate who is on trial, in this lesson, rather than. 
Jesus. And so it is in every instance where men stand face 
to face with the Son of God; not the Saviour, but the sinner, 
is on trial for his life. 

No fault was found in Jesus by Pilate, who, for the time 
being, had the power ef decision in his case; but Pilate 
proved himself at fault in refusing to use his power aright, 
and in using it wrongfully. It is very easy to condemn Pilate 
for his wrong action, but it is not so easy to do right ourselves 
in a similar emergency. 

Pilate was himself under authority, and he knew that the 
Jewish rulers who were demanding the death of Jesus might, 
if now thwarted in their purpose, make such charges against 
himself to the Court of Rome as would cause his overthrow. 
Hence it seemed to Pilate as if he must choose, not merely 
between Jesus and Barabbas, but between himself and Jesus. 
If he spared Jesus, he might lose his place or his life in con- 
sequence. The trial to which he was subjected was not un- 
like that in which, at the same hour, Peter failed. When 
we recognize the sinful weakness of Pilaté, let us ask our- 
selves whether we, in a like test, would be sure to prove true. 
If our standing by the cause of Jesus would cost us our social 
position, our property, our friendships, our prospects, and our 


-{ life, would we be firm and unfaltering? If not, we have a 


good deal in common with Pilate. 

But Pilate made the mistake of his lifetime in failing to 
stand by Jesus, in this hour of his trial. Any man who, in 
any emergency, fails to be true to Jesus, makes the mistake 
of mistakes. Jesus could have done more for Pilate than 
Cesar could do. In turning against Jesus, Pilate brought 
his name into infamy; and it was not long before he was an 
outcast, politically and socially, having the hostility of the 
Jewish rulers whom he had sought to please, and being in 
disfavor with the emperor, whose good opinion he had put 
above honor and truth. It is never good policy to choose 
anything above Christ; it would never be right to make stich 
a choice, even though policy might seem to favor it. 

Jesus is on trial before us, or, rather, we are on trial before 
Jesus, It is our privilege and our duty to decide for or 
against him. It always costs something, and often it seems 
to cost everything, to decide in his favor. Yet no other 
decision is right or safe. As we study this lesson about 
Pilate, let us take home its teachings to ourselves, 


ADDED POINTS. 

A man is not sure of escaping blame in this world by being 
and doing right. A man may find himself hated chiefly be- 
cause of his fidelity to the truth, Let no one of us wonder, 
therefore, if trouble comes to him through that for which he 
really deserves most credit. 

If we would be found free from fault when we are under a 


judicial examination, we must be free from fault in our ordi-" 


nary daily life. If we are not wrong-doers, wrong-doing on 
our part cannot be proved against us, 

It requires more‘character to stand firm against a pressure 
to do a great wrong, than it does to propose a slight conces- 
sion to those who are pressing unjustly. Yet it is easier to 
maintain one’s ground without yielding an inch, than it is to 
stop short of flight when one begins to fall back from the 
right. 

If we decide to turn away from Jesus, there is no knowing 
how low a plane we shall fall to. The choice will practically 
come to be between “Jesus rather than all else” and “any 
one rather than Jesus.” 

How fickle is popular opinion! Within a single week the 
ery of the unthinking populace changes from “ Blessed be 
the King that cometh in the name of the Lord,” to “Crucify 
him! erucify him!” Let no one of us fear, on the one hand, 
or be unduly elated, on the other, because of the popular 
estimate of our character or our work. 

Popular opinion may be on the right side; if so, it ought 
to be recognized as right. Popular opinion may be on the 
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wrong side; if so, it ought to be breasted at 
any cost. But popular opinion can neither 
make nor unmake the right. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
igre 25 “ag line, with discounts of from 

5 per cent on two , 40 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain wniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each é- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
0 ot eee ny eon dollars, > sayy 
such @ position in t per, , a8 
may choose, so far ag te eoill ast seat aidh 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, pete 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onan appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

For brain fag, use » Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, Dr. W. H. Fisher, Le Sueur, Minn, 
says: “TI find it very serviceable in brain fag, 
excessive use of tobacco, and as a drink in 
fevers, It is a grand good remedy in all 
cases where I have used it.” 














EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. Secretary Board of Public Edu- 
cation, 9 Pliadelpia, Pa. writes Te : “I have seen Prof. 
te, oe the worst kind imagina. 
bie.” also to » Jonn D. Wattles, Publisher 
The Suntay School Ti 

JOUNSTON'’S 


Institute, Gor ith 4 v4 blot tom, en Sts., Philadel- 


__ STA MERING. ..__. 
ait, eer ae enrenoes from, persons 


TOUR TO THE a LAND ND AND UP 


Send 4 cents ae 
Rev. le e THOM 
1606 Wallace Street, Ph 


GOD 
HIS WORLD.’ 


AN INTERPRETATION. 


Book I. From the E Beginn 
II, The Incarnation. nek TIL IIL. 
The Divine Human Fellowship. 
Post 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Fifth Edition Now Ready. 


This is a remarkably thoughtful book. It 
is a distinct contribution to the religious 
thinking of the time. . .. While the writer is as 
one who meditates and "yet thinks aloud, ~ 
reader listens and ayet seems to be thinkin, 
own thoughts as he reads and moves on = 
one as’ of the great theme to another. . 
Altogether there is in the volume a majestic 
sweep and movement of thought.— The Advance, 
Chicago. 

The adornment of Gospel facts and teachi 
joined to a reverent faith in the divine 
revealed outcome of human i bilities, and 
in the advocacy of intimate fellowship with 
God, as the natural and necessary consequence 
of man’s existerice, combine to enlist the reader 
in the investigation of truths he has left too 
long in the hands of a particular class for 
examination and development. The book, 
therefore, fulfils a 2 even broader than 
that of the author.— Methodist Review, N. Y. 

To many thousands this book should be a 
comforter and a supporter to strengthen the 
firm and make steady the wavering by its own 
boldness and gentleness. A book like this is 
not made in a day, and it will not perish in a 
day. It has a mission greater than that of any 
modern r@ligious work that we know of, and 
At would not be surprising to see it attain a "hold 
upon ee corag are’ uman ween we ir dey 

uman intelligence some es 
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phia. 








of the “Imitation of Christ,”—P, lphia 
Inquirer. 
This book is a remarkable contribution to 


current literature. .. . In these days, when bald 
materialism has gained such a foothold even = 
the Christian Church, it is a hopeful si 

find a book like this, so full of genuine it. 
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For November 


contains the striking story of the t i 


RIVER from source to mouth, written by Mr. Robert 


i gone entirely through the CANONS AND THE COLORADO 


Brewster Stanton, Chief of the Expedition, and illustrated ; 
from photographs made by the party, and now printed for | 
the first time. Mr. Herbert Ward contributes THE TALE | 
OF A TUSK OF IVORY, with illustrations by Frederic Vil- | 
liers.‘ A DAY WITH A CoUNTRY DocTorR is written, 
illustrated, and the drawings engraved by Frank French. 
R. F. Zogbaum’s articles on the White Squadron are con- 
cluded by his account of THE YANKEE CRUISERS IN 
FRENCH HARBORS. The serial, JERRY, is continued. A 
short story by F. J. Stimson, entitled DR. MATERIALISMUS ; 
THE TRAINING OF A NuRSE, by Mrs. F. R. Jones, and 
NATURE AND MAN IN AMERICA, by N. S. Shaler, help | 
to. make the number an important one. The prospectus for | 
the year 1891 appears in this issue. 


25 Cents a Number ; ; $3.00 a Year. 
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number. 


children’s magazines,” 
begins a new volume with the November 


If there are children in your 


home to be educated, amused and helped, 
the investment of 25 cents in a copy of this 
beautiful issue will br 

With the advent of Sr. NICHOLAS, seven- 
teen years ago, began a newera in children’s 
literature. 
and engravers have contributed to its 
pages; and, now, at the outset of the 
eighteenth year, the publishers are assured 


ring golden returns. 


The best writers, illustrators 


; of continued and increased effort to maintain 
it as “ the king Of all publications for the young.” 





Try the November number,— 
send the price of a year's suboci 
a 





eents,—on every news-stand. Or 


on 90) to thi b ad 
Tus Cewrury Co., Rae oth SC New Youn? 


t 27th St., New York. 





The Pastor’s Daughter. 


By W. HEIMBURGH. 
With eee, Te Illustrations. 12mo, half Rox., 


91.25. 

a” A or el htful story b: the great German 
novelist, It wil be welcomed b 7 all lovers of 
stories. It is 4 and Wholesome, inte: ing 
throughout, and admirably written. 


Uniform with the ° by same author: 
Magdalen’s Fortan 
th "s D. on 
Lora, Two Daceh Major inters of One 


os Marriage. 
WORTHINGTON 0., 747 Bro 747 Broadway, WN. Y. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES, 


By the Rev. Seine 7. es 
The ‘favorite companion for teacher and Pav. in 
the study of the International > mee lessons. 
Cloth. $1.00, postpaid. 


A. 8, BARNES . aS ©. adh Publishers, 








WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 
PATENTED. 
~= poy in pack and ep erations of all 
kin as Investment, ‘ater, and Gas 
Compan Cash Book, ,and Trial Balance 
Sx in one a oe - AES, wapearer of 
maintained by, fees and dues, send for the Bras 


URER'’s Jugs stating number of accounts, and how 
Ay*VHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK 
Kansas City 2. 
BUSHNELL’S 
PERFECT LETTER COPYING BOOKS. 
September 
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Raped ae by all booksellers, 2 will be sent Oy | we pp. ,40cts. 1 Jones Ser- 

t ishers, postage yoy) to any part o Addgessesby by mons, pP., 30 cts. lones’s 
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Sunda: 


BIBLE READING 2 in Outer of eof vente, by Bev. Rev. 
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SYMBO b * Pian. Lemon-thoughi 
Address, J y AAR Fourth Ave, Hew York. 





Bhool and =) >a supplies dealers through- 
out the United States. 





THE HOYT-WARD 
Cyclopedia o of Quotations. 


Prose and pops: quotations. 50,000 lines of 
concordance. pical ‘and other indices, Proverbs 
from Latin, French rmen, Spanish, a 
modern lan saagen what htransiationa, Law and eccle- 
siastical terms, etc. 


free. 
pou rete th? ip Pubs. 18 & 18 8 201 Asior Place, N. Y. 


AN OWL MAID! 


We will send you a Fringed Linen Tipy of “An 
Owl Maid,” Floss to work it, IneaLie’ Boox or 
STITCHES, and INGALLS’ 32-page ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
LOGUE OF STAMPING Ourrits, Fancy Work Marr- 
RIALS, STAMPED Goons, ART Books, etc., all for six 


12 ce 
Aa Sela de P neazss, Lynn, Mass. 


BAGSTER | panes Beall 
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WILBUR eA, RATE FRIGES 
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m, Barren, & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





ae by Gv Eee. Raspes: W. M. Bar- 
ay! Asay tes: “I would not have 
for the iongsoughtafer information 
pa ry Big for of the ne sed.” y do 
ou not, then, also send re lor this valusbio 
ible handbook? #. 7. PEUEA UF?, Easton, Pa. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 
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The Lothrop Magazines. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


THE PANSY. Edited by the author of the 
Pansy Books, $1.00 a year. For Sundays and 
Weekdays. 


The Pansy for 1891 will be brimful of good thin; 
for the boys and girls, and the older members of 
fami) eswell. It will havea newserial by “ Pansy, ad 
called “Twenty Minutes Late,” and a stirring one 
by Margaret Sidney, called “ The Frisbie School 
the Golden Text Stories, under the title of the 
Exact Truth,” will introduce some very “real 
folks,” Dr. Felix Oswald will have a series called 
“Health Hints,” and the popular J.8.C. E. 
ment, Sunday rrr ete., will Lt.. full of new 
interest. Send 10 cents for the N '* 
which begins the volume, PE A Pangan he .. 


WIDE AWAKE. For the older young people. 
$2.40 a year. 


Wide Awake for 1891 will contain Frve Litre 
PEPPERS GROWN Up, by, Hengexet Sidney, which all 
lovers of the ‘ “Pepper” will go wie over ; 
CAB AND CaBoosE, by Kir Taree’ RIETTA’S 
Goop Times, by Marietta ph mney ion Jol John 
D. Long will furnish some delightful and instrue- 
tive papers upon OUR GOVERNMENT, and Mrs. 
John A. Logan on DINING WITH GLADSTONE. 
Brilliant short stories and interesting sketches by 
famous writers, beautifully illustrated prize prob- 
lems, ringing ballads, etc.; make up an unusual list 
of attractions. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 71.04 
year. For Youngest Readers at Home and in 
School, 

mR. beautiful illustrated serial ‘Lady Gay,” the 
ry of some “truly” children, will aelight the 
iets folks each month, together with numerous 
shorter stories, bright little articles, and poems, all 
pictorial. 

BABYLAND. 50 cents a year. Baby's delight, 
Mother’ s unfailing resource. 

Miss Poulsson, the little ones’ favorite, has, writ- 
ten a series called ‘‘ Tales from a Toy Closet; and 
** At Dot’s House,’’ another illustrated will 


make the bright ¢yes sparkle. Nursery rhymes, 
short stories ee autital and funny pictures, besides, 


Send 15 cents for sample coptes of all four, Prospec« 
tuses ready. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 








CHILD tS FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 
Selected by the Boston Primary Union. Price, 16 
cents per copy ; $10 per 1 100, 


OUR PRIMARY CLASS PRAYER FOR 
1801. By Faith Latimer. A series of 12 hand- 
pon Cioameated cards ; size, 6x9. 15 cents set; 
per 100 
GOLDEN TEXTS 4 4% BIBLE y= FoR 
489 ~ Ay eAneatin by the Rev. A. 8. Gumbart, 


waa & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


THANKSGIVING. 


A new Concert Exercise for Sunday-schoo 
taining original ear oo and songs, suitable tor 
Harvest time and Thea! sgiving. Price, 6 cents; 66 
cents per dozen, postpa 

We have also issu vdeo benstifal now SE ASTD 
GIVING ANTHEM Price, 6 ts each. 


FILLMORE BROTHERS, 
Ne. 40 Bible Mouse, New York, and 141 
West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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J. HABRY RRY DRECHSLER R, 205 Main st., Staunton, Va. 
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Chest Catalogue. 
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for hundreds of kinds. nd 
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Treasures for Teachers. 


For School Muste Teachers: 


SONG meses” | Fra aie. He. fe, | 


50c. 
Comppiste me Per doz., $3, $4.20, $4.80. 
UNITED VOICES. 
Song Collection. 


For High Schools: 


SONG GREETING.. By L. 0. Emerson. 60 cts.; 
#6 dozen. A good book, with the best of music, 


For Piano Teachers and their Puptis: 


} 20 ogata $4.90 per doz. 
’ 


“aoszeCry *O 
4q rv 


Young Players’ Popular Coll’n. 4 pieces.) 2 
PO People’s Classics. 2 pieces. | c& 

Po pales Dance Collection. 66 pleces { 22 

Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces. ) ° 
Classical lanist. 42 pieces. te} 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces, 55 * 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2, 31 pieces. 2 3 
Sabbath Day Music. 38 pieces. ae = 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 dnets. | = 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 operas, ) * 








CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 
our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7,000 different 
Sacred and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
tets, Anthems, etc. Price generally not more 
than 6 to 8 cents per copy, and a few dimes 
buy enough for a society or choir. Send 
for lista. 


Books and Musie Mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©, H, Drvsom & Co., J. E. Drrson & Co., 
807 Broadway, N. Y. City. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Christmas Music, 1890. 


WARD &2 DRUMMOND'S Christmas Carols, 
No. 12, Six new Carols, $2.20 per 100; 3 cenis per copy. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE FOR INFANT 
CLASS. By Helen P. Briggs. 4.00 per 100; 5 cents 





@ copy. 


MESSIAS, A responsive Xmasservice. By Frank 
L. Armstrong. 4.00 per hundred ; 5 cents acopy. 


PEACE ON EARTH, Good Will to Men. A 
responsive service. By George C. Hugg. (4.00 per 
100; 5 cents a copy. 


BABE DIVINE. By George Randall. 
gto pe per hundred ; 6 cents acopy. This service had a 
ig sale last year. 








A JOLLY CHRISTMAS EVE. A Go by 
Vickers & Geibel. 10 centsacopy. §9.00 pe 


We keep everythin 
Josie. Anrihing 

Times furnished at publishers’ lowest rates. n’t 
—” your orders; save time and money by buying 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


711 Broadway, New York. 


Christmas Music! 1890 


We offer four excellent Services to select from :— 
Festival of Joy, 
Dawn of Peace, 
Holy One of Israel, 
Morning Star. 


Priee, 5 Cents Each; $4.00 per Hundred. 
By mail, 60 cents CAN dozen TATA. per hundred. 


Price, 15 cents ; $1.25 per 

MERRY CHRISTMAS. ft A a bande 
6 Meson. 6 cents ; $4.00 per hundred. 

Service, nor Hh word g this season. 
HULL, 150 Nassau St.. New York. 





published in the way of Xmas 
vertised in The Sunday School 
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JESUS OUR KING, 
HO00's FANNUAL, NO. 12 


comprise our latest issues for Christmas. 
The first two are » containing 
beautiful Carols, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 ots each, 50 ots per doz., 
SAMPLES OF THREE SENT FOR TEN CTS. 


John J. Hood, 


SSeS) ataves af a - 


* CHRISTMAS! « 


ROSPEL TIDINGS. 

By L. Battzetu. Fine music, choice selections, 16 
pages. $3.00 per hundred, by SS: $3.50 hak 100, by 
mall ; 50 cents per dozen. e copy, 5 cents. 

AT THE MARGED. 
y B.8, Lorenz. Same price as above. 
cunwrnas SELECTIONS. 

Nos. land 2 The most popular collection of recita- 
tions for the a aes practical, varied, 

ice, 15 cents each. mbin 3 cents. 

YOUNG SCHOLAR'’S CALENDA 
A very unique calendar, with Scri 
each month on subjects of interest toscholars. Hand- 
somely printed. hers want it. Postpaid, 15 cents. 

Address the Publisher, 
W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, 
Or WARD & DRUMMOND, New York. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


UNLICHT OF SONC. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By H. W. FAIRBANK. 
hevangy tb demins per dosen, $2.40. 


H. W. FAIRBANK, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
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EMMA PITT’S | Scentvervice: tepp. Price seuss 
per 100. Anthems for choirs,— 
wEW i WorsurPp, M=em- 
° ° ETHLEHEM. Price 
CHRISTMAS | of A oe. Rad exam ag 
stam and ne 
MUSIC! Address, EMM A PITT 631 North 


Carey Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Cut this out. It will not appear again. 





Nos, 1, 2, and 3; complete programs 
for for Christmas ent enterta’ manente. 
or léc. for the three. 
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cn FAMOUS TENOR OF THE Se 


IPANINI, | 
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as written a helpful article on the care, 









caiivalion: and preservation of the voice, 
of special interest to every girl and woman with weal aspirations or. talent, entitled: 


“HOW TO TRAIN THE VOICE,” 


Which appears in the NOVEMBER number of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Now ready, on the News Stands—Ten Cents a copy. 








Some other special features of this particular issue are: 










For $1.00 


some 40-pege Premium Ca 


“Liberties of our Daughters 
“A Thanksgiving Surprise,” 
“Elder Lamb's Donation Party” 


You will find something crisp and snappy in “Why J Never Married,” “Can Women Keep a Secret?” 
and other special articles, together with a wealth of special ‘Thanksgiving matter, dainty illustrations in 
profusion, &c. Zhe handsomest periodical ever issued for Ladies and the family. 


NEARLY HALF A MILLION COPIES EACH ISSUE. 


We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balance of this year, 
FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January 1st, 1891 to Jannary Ist, 1892. Also, our hand- 
e, illustrating a thousand articles, and incl 
by Mrs. A.R. RAMSEY; also “Kensington Art Designs” by JANE S. CLARK, of London. : 

CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Puiraperpnia, Pa. 


N. B. This offer must positively be mentioned when 
sending your subscription, or one year only will be given. 





»? By Mrs. ADMIRAL 


Illustrated Story 
by SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
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DAHLGREN,. 


Full page Illustrated Poem 
by WILL CARLETON. 


Has a circulation of 


“Art Needlework Instructions,” 
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READY ror XMAS. 
A NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 


“FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.” 


By DR. W. H. DOANE. 
Comprising pleasing Songs, Dialogues, and Recita- 
tions. Lively, Gua and highly entertaining. 
One of the best of its kind. Wii be thoroughly 
appreciated and heartilyenjoyed by all. May be cally 


and quickly prepared and rendered by any 
chou. Price. 30 cents ue hy mail, 


The Child of Bethlehem. 
A NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE, 
4 the REV. ROBERT LOWRY, 

which will be gladly welcomed by all desiring to cele- 
brate the val ofthe Advent with devotional exer- 
cises. —— meeract — yy arranged 

for Responsive a we new Songs composed 
for this work. anny wey arsed and Sure to Please. 
Price, $4.00 per i o: Se 5 cents each by mail. 


Christmas Chimes { for Little Voices. 
A Primary Kindergarten Service: 
Price, $4.00 per 100 ; 5 cemts each by mail. 


Christmas Annual, No. 21. 
Published this season, contains a vari of bright, 
nal Carols, by the most A 
3 $3.00 per 100. 
A full Cutsiogee of popular Cantatas, Services, and 
Xmas Music sent on Fequest. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicage. 








New Christmas Music. 
OUR ROYAL PRINCE. 


A Christmas service of,Scripture and song 
Pitt, containing the usual bright and oh 
gram. , 5 cents each, 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. I. 


Containing beautifal carols for Christmas. By C. H. 
SUNDERLAND. Price, 5 cents each, 


GLIMPSES OF BETHLEHEM, No. 8. 


Come, anthems, and responsive readings. Price, 5 


EMMA 
1 pro- 


We have a full line of Christmas Music. Send for 
“Christmas Bulictin.”’ pk me r list of all 
published. You can then order all from one house, 
and save time and expense. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 











TWO HARVEST EXERCISES. 


AUTUMN’S RESPONSE TO SPRING. New 
recitations and dialogues. By Mazion Wusrt. 
Music by J. E. TRowBRipes. 

HARVEST FRUITS. For the primary depart- 
eae By Miss Lucy pa ag 

AMONG THE GAR RED SHEAVES, by 
MARION WEST, and TE! other Harvest Exercises. 
Catalogues free. 

Price of each, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. . 

THE PRIMARY CLUSTER. Four exercises 
for primary department, by Miss yy ammoes, for 

rent seasons. 15 cents, postpa 
HENRY D. NOYES & rm Boston. 


For Christmas use either 


“FESTAL DAYS” No. |, 


tpsnsery of CBs of sogutenes entertainment, locents cach ; 
96.00 per 


CHRISTMAS VOICES, 


ht, effective, easy Christmas service or great 

y. 5 cents each ; $3.00 per hundred. 
br your bookseller to get them ~ ha or address, 
ReGen ~ Co., Dayton, © 
3 Cooper lastitute, New York. 


N= SILVER CAROLS. SINGING 











The Leading Day-School| BOOK. 
Over 186,000 mid. Price, $5.00 per dozen. Sam- 
free. Address 


cents. Specimen pages 
Ree - we Wuuirtwey Co., Toledo, Ohio, 





..HOIR LEADERS. 


oa 8 ee eee ple copy of the MuszcaL 
ViImsiroR sas 
THE JO URCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





8. $. Music. porposes “tine Pilgrim vervices 


16 numbers). Adapted to all occasions. pha 
nomgs, ie ook.” Send for circu- 
lars. Cough BB a | Pub. foo, Bosten & Chicago. 
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“No other Weekly Paper gives 90 great a Variety of Entertaining and Instructive Reading at 20 low a price.” 
Announcements for 1891. 


Only a few of the many Remarkable Announcements of Authors and Articles engaged for the Sixty-fourth Volume of 
Tue Companion can be presented in this advertisement. The Publishers will be pleased to send the Complete Prospectus, 
together with Specimen Copies of Tz Companion, on application. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories to be published during the year will be of unusual interest and variety. They will be Finely Illustrated. 








Nepigon: Vivid, realistic, full of bright Incidents and stirring Adventure; by C. A. Stephens. . 
Through Thick and Thin. A stirting story of Boy Friendship; by Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Guleika, How an Arabian Horse was won and saved; by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
Kent Hampden. A Boy’s Effort to clear his Father’s Reputation; by Rebecca Harding Davis. 
The Heygood Tea Service. A Picture of Life in the South; by Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 7 
Army Life and Adventure. Naval Life and Adventure. 
By Generals of the United States Army. By Admirals of the United States Navy. 


A Phenomenal Scout; ‘Gen. O. O. Howard, Com. Div. of the Atlantic, Adventures of a Middy in San Domingo; Admiral David D. Porter. 
Reading Indian “Sign;” Gen, John Gibbon, Com. Dept. of the Columbia. Powder Monkeys and their Peculiarities ; Rear-Admiral 8. B. Luce. 
Hunting Large Game; Gen. John R. Brooke, Com. Dept. of the Platte. A Chat about Samoa; Rear-Admiral L. A. Kimberly. 
In Big Horn Canon; Gen. James 8. Brisbin, Com. First U. S. Cavalry. Overland in a Man-of-War; Rear-Admiral J. H. Gillis. 


Some of the Eminent Contributors. 


Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of England. 








Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. Marquis of Lorne. J. Norman Lockyer. 
Gen. Oliver 0. Howard. Lady Constance Campbell. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Admiral David D. Porter. C. A. Stephens. Camille Flammarion. 
% Carl Lumholtz. _ Madame Albani. _ Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
Pres. Seth Low, Justin McCarthy. ° Walter Besant. 
Jules Verne. “ Jenny June.” , Max O’Rell. 
a 
College Athletic Sports. How to Choose a College. 
By Harvard, Princeton and Yale Captains. Four Articles of great value to any young man desiring a College Education; 
College Boat-Racing; by the Capt. of the Harvard crew, R.W. Herrick. The President of Columbia University, * Pres. Seth Low. 
Foot-Ball at Princeton; by the Captain of ’89, Princeton, E. A. Poe. The former President of Cornell University, Hon. Andrew D. White. 
Base-Ball: Strange Ways in which Matches have been Lost A former Professor in Oxford University, Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
and Won; by the Captain of the Yale Nine A. A. Stagg. The President of Amherst College, Pres. Merrill E. Gates. 





The Latest Discoveries in Science. . : 


This Series of Papers is designed to explain in as simple a manner as possible the results of the most 
recent researches of the greatest Specialists in Science. They will be fully illustrated. 


THE STARS; by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F. R. S., of South Kensington Museum. 
THE MOON; by Prof. E. 8. HOLDEN, of Lick Observatory, California. 

THE EARTH; by Prof. N. 8. SHALER, of Harvard University, Cambridge. 

THE OCEAN; by CAMILLE FLAMMARION, the French Astronomer. 

THE SUN; by Prof. C. A. YOUNG, of Princeton University, 





4 

Trades and Occupations. Marquis of Lorne, Princess Louise. 

A Series of Papers describing the characters of the leading Trades for The Marquis of Lorne has contributed an extremely interesting 

boys and Occupations for girls. They give information as to the apprentice- account of Life among the Highland Peasantry of Scotland, illustrated by 

ship required, the wages to be expected, and the qualities needed to ensure drawings made expressly for Tuz ComPANION by Her Royal Highness the 
success in the trade or occupation. Princess Louise. ’ 





The Editorials each week will give « comprehensive View of the important current Events at Home and Abroad. 

The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, Anecdotes, Rhymes and Puzzles, adapted to the youngest Readers. 

Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful Information in the various Departments of Home Life — Art 
Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, the Decoration of Rooms, the Care of Plants, Cooking, and Hints om Housekeeping. 





New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive the paper to January 1, 1891, ; 
FREE, and for o full year from that date. This Offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE eo 
HOLIDAY NUMBERS and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. z 4 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-office Order, or Registered 


~ 





Letter at our risk. 
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_PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is FB pgm ge weekly 
atthe rates, for either old or new subscrib- 








ers, 
= COPY, one year, $1.50 
copy, five years, full payment imadvance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
$1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


ib advance. 
¢7 SCHOOL CLUBS. 
; school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
Goedel thi bhlowing yearly Gubteces 
e follow: é 
- For any nu bor of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addr bh. 


esses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
S0centaeach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one Se ee as Se wee & 
fea on the separate 

Prhe papess for a club be ordered sent Fay 
te indivi } addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
cents each, when so de- 


kage tovne addr at 
tired: but no package of less than five copies can thus 
sen 





The rs fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school their mail matter from one ffice, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent acco y. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub ofeither 


character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
weil be sent separately, bu: will be Included in the 
ons may be made at 


be the ppcgestionake share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 


ear, subscribe at club for such a length of 
fime'as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, Sipauetes , at the rate of §1.50 or $1.00 
tA A have address changed at any time 
Md a Te wembore of . one 0 not 

ve this privilege, but any such may have his r 
chan m the pac to an individual adarees, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

bers asking to have the direction of a paper 

Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating tha’ 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
al request, The 





early. 

Enow ty one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the hers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sun School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include 8 

One copy, one year, iiithes. 
Two or more Let pay? one year, é6shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
pegets must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pectage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


ribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Skin & Scalp 
< Restorep 
.f by thes 

Curicura 


—Soap - 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for alliying itching, 
tation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
ptoms of inherited skin diseases, the Curicuna 

EDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless, 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, ete. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
infinences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 

rodnct of recent science can possibly equal the 

RA MepicaTEeD TorLeT Soap. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 250. Prepared by the 





Drv@ AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
aa Send for “How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Ts ee 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 











Light house-work. 
That’s what housework a- 
mounts to when it’sdone with 
Pearline. Your labors will be 
light, thoughtheymay bemany. 
They will be better done, and 
with safety. In washing 
clothes, dishes, paint, glass, 
anything that gathers dirt, 
Pearline will do the work if 
you will look after it. Look 
after your own interests by 
using it, 

Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
Beware tessfectss or tiestmes 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your rsends 
Sacre halts AER 


. 210 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and leadin: 
physicians BB ne ny ‘Cod Liver on 
nts 


and Hy are age 
Tt isas 


Best Remedy tor CON iN, 
Scrofula, tis, W: Dis- 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 






















































































THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
in CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 
SEND seceded outta Caeaee™ 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 


UPTURE. SEELEY’S Hard Bubber 
Trusses cure Rupture in all 
ble cases. Our “ Mechanical Treatment of 1 


and Price List,” a 50- book, mailed on application. 
i. B.SEELEY & CO. PHILADELPHIA. 


EPPS COCOA 


“ By athorough knowledgeofthe natural laws which 
ern the operations of jon and nutrition, and 
@ careful a: tion of ‘fine ies of well- 
ected r. has pro our break fast 
tables with a delica: flavored naverege which may 
Save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jud 
cious t,- of —- Te ey of eas that a — 
may na! ullt up un rong e to res! 
every tendency to disease. ‘Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack whereve 
there isa weak point. We mag eqcane many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— Civil Service 
Made 














Gazette. 

Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
ndon, England. 





Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, 


Van Hourews Gocon 


“Largest Sale in the World” 


Ask your Grocerforit,takenoather. [62 











Chee | Weane cereerien Shiba be Le 


and aed. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP Philadeiphia,Soleag’ts, United States. 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
tn cans at oe. STEPHEN Y, WHITMAN & 50%, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ply with boiling water or milk.” 





A Perfect Art Album, containing 
F ! twenty-four Beautiful Phote- 


representing Tea and 
Coffee culture, will be sent on receipt of your address. 
ASE & SANBORN, 120 Broad n, 








LADY AGENTS 


Wanted EverYWHere 








THe WOW 
TCB., Sr. Louis, Me 
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W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





by the starving nerve centers. 


nam) —_—_—_——— 


CONDENSED FOOD 


OVININE 





URE BLOOD AND PERFECT NUTRITION are necessary 
for good health. BOWVININE, a preparation of the juices 

of lean raw meat carefully selected, contains all the elements for 
making new and pure blood, and giving perfect nutrition to 
all the organs of the body. For this reason, weary brain and 
hand workers derive the greatest benefit from BOY] NINE, 
which furnishes in abundance the nourishment so eagerly absorbed 








INSURED BY USING THE 


SHERMAN “ KING” VAPORIZER, 


Self-acting, Continuous, Inexpensive, 
Reliable. 
Mrs. A. 8. CHASE, of Jamaica Plains, Mass., one 
of our professional nurses, writes: 
“Its work as a purifier of air is so abso- 
lute as to place its value beyond all other 
inventions, since this, as a preventive of 





oid disease, is the greatest work before us. I 


am convinced there is no place within 
doors that it will not purify and keep 
pure. My catarrh trouble has found great 
relief from its use, and I confidently ex- 
pect with persistent use a permanent cure.” 
From A. B, PUTNAM, Holyoke, Mass., who had 
been troubled for 20 years : - 
“T continue to use the Vaporizer, and 
would not part with it for one hundred 
dollars if I could not get another. I con- 
sider it the best remedy for Catarrh ever 
invented, and wish you all the success you 
are entitled fo for.so great an invention.” 
Illustrated Pamphlet, with testimonials, free. 
SELF-ACTING. Each Vaporizer sold charged 
for use. No care except to replenish once in two 


months, at expense of 4 to 8 cents, according to 
size. Three sizes, $3.50, $5.00, $8.00. 


SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falis, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago. 














TA COMBINING 5ARTICLE 
TS OF. FURNITURE . 








CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 






341 BROADWAY, New York. 
ARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cnicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 











Dr. WARNER’s OZLEBRATED Cora- 
LINE CoRSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


Every Good 
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SUPPLY 00..Cleveland Ghia, 
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November 1, 100) 


~ 200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 


fifty years. 
An enormous number! No other 


Organ has been So popular. No other 
Organ has had such @ sale. 

‘We want to secure the best concep: 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


“ Washington. Monument has 900 
steps. Any one who has walked to 
the top can realize what 200,000 
means by thinking that 222 such 
monuments would have less than 
200,000 steps in all.” 


This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you cam do better. Will you not try? 





























ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Vt 
a Tremont Pose, Oat, Peyee. 
Branch 


a eet, 
acletts and Broad So A Atlanta, Ga. 
An interesting Book of Facts (con- 


th 46 illustra 
entitled, How Large is 200, 000, 
free; one copy to one 


Offices: 





Gres ins installment offer. Send for 
address by 


CORNISH «i Salat 
ORGANS °"*=*Bis.ce.. 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


NEW YORK. 
ustrated catalogue 


BOSTON. CHICAGO, 
Tit free. 











46 West 14th New York. 
AGENTS. ms Arch 8t Philadelphia. 
N. E Furniture Co., Minnea: 


BAXTER 6; SWAN 


CHURCH, HAC 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 








Eaten 
ea 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, | 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 

Send for catalogue, 








CHURCH ORCANS || 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
238 Dean Street, Phi 


CH Gre} y LIGHT 


Cr HU RC H Sy he ba ns 
, OU ov Electric, 





























The best for caurches, sto 
PANELS ae eee 
CEILINGS 18 Mase Berect. H York. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $i. = rs $10. 
Gilk or merino. Also 


iron banner stands, 75c. 
fend for illustrated 
price-List. 


C. A. HART & ©0., 
188 N. 34 S¢., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


" FLAGS AND } BANNERS 
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SURE INCOM 


Wirutm one year’s time the Easr Tennessee Lanp 
Company has become more widely known than any other 
operating in the South. Its holdings by title deed are from 
three to five times larger than those of any other Southern 
Company of its kind, and embrace three large, distinct and 
valuable iron properties, upon one of which t ree mines are 
in profitable operation; vast fields of the best Coking, 
Domestic, and nel Coal; wide areas of fine farming and 
timber land; and the city ‘site of Harriman, strategic for 
location, marvelous in: its growth, and famous as the. onl 

Southern Industrial City where saloons are forever prohibited. 
This Company was organized by conservative business 





men, who had néver been “boomers” anywhere, for actual 


$500,000 OF THESE 


are now offered for sale. They draw interest at 6 per cent 
per annum, payable semi-annually, and are redeemable 
after five years, or may run twenty years, at the Company's 
option. 

They will form a security of the safest kind, it is be- 
lieved, because 

1, They sre the first lien, in the nature of an equitable charge, 
upon all the Company’s lands, farms, coal fields, iron mines, town 
and city sites, railways, buildings, and other improvements, subject to 


the proviso that they sball not be construed to prevent the buying 
—_ a of = estate by the Company in the transaction of its 


rg agen are a farther secured by $1,000,000 of the Company’s 
capital stock—the third million unsold—issued as collateral to these 
bonds, dollar for dollar, and held as such collateral by the Central 


The $2,000,000 of Capital Stock is all taken. 


and this can now be lega 





FOR PATRONS OF 
THE SUNDAY iene TIMES» 


From SOLID INVESTMENT she SOUTH! 


business investment. They put their = money into it, 
and largely, for permanent returns. “g Be made its cap- 
italization small, that these returns JP large. When 
they later voted to sell but two-thirds of its authorized 
$3,000,000 capital stock; they clearly understood that 
another million dollars would be needed to carry out im- 
provements, and establish industries as originaliy planned. 
But it did not seem wise or sagacious to sell a one 
third interest in all the Company’s vast properties, after the 
reat increase in value thereof, for pl $1,000,000; and 
egally the capital stock could not be sold above par. There- 
fore it was decided to secure the additional money desired 
to carry out the enterprise by the sale of Debenture Bonds, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Trust Company of New York, in whose hands it will remain until 
the bonds are redeemed. 

Interest on these bonds will begin with the day they 
bear date, October.1, 1890, and they will be sold to readers 
of The Sunday School Times at par with accrued interest 
until November 15. They are in four denominations,— 
$50, $100, $500, and $1, 060. They are regular 5-20 bonds, 
each with semi-annual coupons attached, and are believed 
to be as desirable; for their safety and convenience, as any 
investment anywhere to.be had. The smallest investor may 
take them on equal terms with the largest. 

By a vote of the Board of Directors, these bonds are 
made receivable, in lieu of cash, on the one-third down pay- 
ment for lots or lands bought of this Company, until May 1, 





1891, at a premium of over eleven per cent. 


A moderate amount of this has beén paid back to the Company on Lot purchases, 
lly sold above par, while in the first instance it could not. It is now no longer the Company’s capPiraL, though 


representing’a portion of it, but the Company’s PROPERTY, to be sold at any price it will bring. It commands no preference over other 
can yield no larger dividends, but is worth more now than when first sold, and is now offered and selling at twenty per 
cent above par, or $60 per share, with right reserved to advance the price still further at any time. 


Address all remittances to the Treasurer, A. W. WAGNALIS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York ; all other communica- 
sq@” Full particulars, in elegant Illustrated Prospectus, on applieation. 


tions to the Secretary. 


A. A. HOPKINS, Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
INCORPORATED 1877 





: Times 5 ee 


AND MAKE IT EA8Y FOR YOU TO BUY OF U8 NO rai | WHERE YOU LIVE, 


y Marchal % Smith Piano is aff} 
—. The ao is oe sweet 


THOMAS L. JAMES, President, 
New York cS oe 








FOR those seeking profit for idle funds, 

our Guaranteed Mortgages and 
6 per cent. Debentures are very attract- 
ive. They rest on improved productive 
Kansas City real estate worth treble their 
face, and constantly increasing in value, 





$160 to $1500. 





ANGE ORCAES | 
THE MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO o. 


536 EAST 208 STREET, aewW VORK. 





besides the Company’s $350,000 paide 
up Capital. Investigation solicited, 
$35 to $500. General Offices : 
Hustep ButLpine, KANSAS City, KAnsas, 
New York Manager, Philadelphia Ma 
¥. E. Marne, Auburn, N.Y. B.F. Gusxn& Som, 



















MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


bg thts Soper), sa wo Simin oreml 908 PA if 
anufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau 


plots FARM MORTGAGE 
sts06;00d TRUST CO. Fito;coc 


vanecak. COLORADO. 
First Mortgage Loans 

and Gold Debentures. 
Branch Offices? 92 State St., Albany, N.Y: 40 Wall 


N.Y. Cit tialto alto Bag: Builitt 1 Bdg., 
Pull’ a, Pa. Pa: ob Cor itiope Lioyds, i, Leadon. Bog, 








oe Wall Papers 





PEER WATGM 00,, tite. 180% Thirds, 


‘BARGAINS: WALL PA 











Ww LOAN AGENCY, 
od details and ces, write tor eircular. 
SR EGAN 









FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
Philadelphia. 


808 and 810 Walnat Street, 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
example of its operation, address the 
pany, giving your age. 
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whieh we sell to the 
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DINGEE & CONARD CO. Westgrove, Pa. 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890, 


n aon the best Seeds a: “een 
- ATLEE bugere £ FAM 


DAMCEALNONRS Ano OTHER CRYEETALT® 
altel ad SBA AE SPAN SAR Ses. 


OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail 
ure of crops never known. Besta!l-the-yearclimateia 


theworld. Soil pe arg Plent: 
of water. Low peloes snd, uoteoaly 1 thera ti 4 
vy, 


CO, EK Simmons, Seago, Ill, 
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“NO WORDS 
can equal personal observation. ” 
an you never seen a house thoroughly cleaned 


SAPOLIO ? 


Then jens nd neatooes abou 

ators "Maa ites mort. and 
if he cont boa “og 
emer aed at Barons 
bee vaya dalla to me. Do ou 
Barorso and you your success, 
No. 26. 


MATTHEWS. 
We are Reliable Dealers in 


BLACK SILKS. 


Also COLORED SILKS and SURAHS, in the 
mewest weaves and colors, from 50 cents and 


an AEW FALL GOODS 


from all parts of the world. 


‘DRY ( GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


anyeing needed for home living, pouse ra 

wear and adornment of 

‘e@ have opened oamelly P profitable rela’ ations with 
many readers Sunday Times, 

sot Lae BO to add yon to the list of, our 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 
SEH 


=} a 
t, is Ma ied wi with 
from all markets to cover al your 


wants, in the widest range of poy pn and My ‘ 
Samples cheer 2: fe 3 


at lowest pric petons. 


ie to doa estate are with people 
in all parts of our country. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Lue 


Sirong and Excellent in Every Way. 
Stylish, and Cut by the Best Talent. 
FASHIONABLE PATTERNS. 


All these things are true of the Famous Plymouth 
Rock Pants, Suits and Overcoats, m 


Prices, 19-28 to 28:88 for Bales. 
"65 to 38:08 for 








A book of Samples 5 See how business 
FREE —— 
poheaer -\. < emees Address all mail to 

4 in U.S. headquarters 








Plymouth Rock Pants Co,, c:ict etree. 


eee See Sears — 








‘ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
ilhustrated treatise, interesting to oer ety on 


sent FREE. Send nam 
postal, t> Box 551, BRocKTON, Mass. 





FOR LADIES’ AND —_—* SHOES, 





“One Bluo-Stocking's Husband’ 


MARION "HARLAND, : 
Which began in the HOUSEWIFE for OCTOBER. 








Every 
expreasiy for 


_ 
Times), 





NEEDLE- Worx, Srampine, PaInT 
KEEPING, In short, everything 
Woman's Pleasure treated by such writers as Rosze TERRY CooKE, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, MARION HARLAND, JENNY JUNE, MaRia PaR- 
Loa, Exes F, Rexvorp, Geor@eR. Kwarpp, and Jutimr Corson. 


department in cherge of a’special editor. Every article contributed 
The Housewife 
60 CENTS A YEAR. & GENTS A COPY. 


: To introduce it into thousands of new homes, we offer it 
for only 10 cemts (if you mention The Sunday School 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


by the best talent obtainable. 























‘National Type ype. Writer 


60 


of Key-board. 





PROPHECIES 


(AGENTS WANTED: SeAarie: 








DR. JAEGER’S 


we 


woes | SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM ea! 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
Buauarx Gonserree, 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


Fer MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


au 


antecd Vets forcast finest quality, 
a Bian ant Wat weonael “hee 
Send for explanatory, descriptive and {llustrated 
Catalegue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made te order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sgnitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Breadway, New York, 





of. | Beare} at oy. Ly Coase, Rew Fork; 
HUCHES 

AND 
MULLER, 


Fer the Correct Style. 
Send postal for samples and rules for self-measure- 
ment _ FIT GUARANTEED. 
Address, 
1035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








"FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. | 2" 





ONEILLS.... we 
a 


~THIS..WEEK. . 


Oh the Main Floor. 

Our Special Sale of Fine Black Silks 
will be continued. We have added 
thereto 200 pieces of handsome 
Black Bro , which be offered 
from $1 to $2 per yard. 

An exhibition will also be made of 
very Rich Velvet Novelties in Escurial. 
Pompadour, Broche, and other Novel 
Styles, exclusively controlled by us for 
the United States. 


In the Basement 
will be found India Silks in choice color- 
‘g2-ineh, sd per yard. 


Woven and Printed Figured India 
Silks, at 60 and 65 cents per 

Our Special Sale of Black Silks will 
also be continued in this department. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 





fast”’’ 


Clean fast 
BLACK FR LOCKinas. 
PP re. 











Ba Soanson 
B. Johnson & Co. .Pubs,, 1009 Main St., 


ENTS °* of vey kind, Men and Women, 
Lak om: ® business change, $75 to 
end monthly. fe nd for our“ seer Sete meth- 


and double your profits or salary. 
hours at home. 
spare ho Purchasing Agency, 5 Cooper a WR N.Y. 


woo mtd YOU? 











LIKE TO ae wet Rane F 
EEN 





of all in leavening strength.—JU. 8. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“THE ROSE GARDEN.” Sor om 


“THE MILAMAID.” Heywood Hard 
“A DIFFICULT P. PA z.” Teles Gi- 


" A. Diard. 
“SUNDAY MORNING in SLEEPY HOL- 


LOW. Jennie Brownscombe. 
“or IER’S FAREWELL.” L. 


| «it avena stan” Benj. Lander. 
“ 


“GOLDEN TWILIGHT.” Julian 
“BROWNING'S GRAVE.” Chas. 0. Mur- 


ray. 
“ DARBY AND JOAN.” Dendy Sadler. 
“ NIGHT.” Pierre M 

THE BEACH.” A. Feven Perrin. 
« STRATFORD-ON-AVON.” 
“EVENING Ss.” H. M. 


“CHANGING 1 PASTURES :. 
“EVENING GLEAMS.” Jas. E. Grace. 


insti alka. The finest stock in 
the country, . 


Farles’ Galleries and Looking-Glass Warerooms, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
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Languages, Easi 
bees risa Se 


and Specimens of Work. Address 





NATIONAL TYPE-WRITER CO., 
10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





—_—_—— 





puts Wanted. J. T. Headley’s New Werk 





WANT AN 
weno 


rath. HOLIDAY BOOKS & rr 
~ WANTED isc 


You can 





make money 

Hus #0 tho tee te So 3. Terme to Agents i 
Bond at once for streak éireulars 

AMERIOA = SBINYS G09, See om ae 








GENTS FOR CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


WANTED in every.town. Beautifully illus 
pdr, tony new. ‘Pictures imported di- 
Ventre Spor rUniioa 

forterritory  M.3.8 Sm e 


AGENTS WA 


NEW EDITION OF PILGRIM’S § PROGRESS 


Containing finest illustrations ( (al) now) ever made for 
ie fa —_ Ss sells on t. A 
the peek. a ge wt, sigh’ 


pt. Phils. Chicage, City. 








and 





mara. co., 


mi. a  , H. J. 





. Sit trus ar however, 
Saar Spor RRR wae a ESA we gpodia, mw rover, ans 


they lose 


ee et et nae 








